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Rofmanda Tragedia di Meffr Giovanni Rucellai Patrizio Fioe 
rentino riflanpata con notizie Letteravie ed Annotarioni de Gio-= 
vanni Povoleri Vicentino Alunno e Socio dell Univerfitt di Pado- 
va-prefjo 1 Editore, 78. 6d. Elmiley. 


Rucellai, the author of this tragedy, was a Florentine 
nobleman, related to Pope Leo X. who fent him as his nun- 
cio to Francis I. Upon his return he was appointed go- 
vernor of the important caftle of St. Angelo, where he died 
in his 46th year, when he was upon the point of being 
made a Cardinal. 

The principal incidents of the life of Rofarnond, the he- 
roine of this tragedy, are thus recorded by Gregory of Tours, 
and other hiftorians. Rofamond, daughter of Cunimond, 
or Coinundo, King of the Gepide, a Tranfylvanian na- 
tion, that poured into Italy, during the invafion of the bare 
barians, was, for having buried her father that had been 
flain in the bloody batt e of Verona, by the hand of Albui- 
no, king of the Lombards, taken by the king’s guards, with 
a band of Gepidian ladies (who make the chorus of the tra- 
gedy,) and was, by the fear of flavery and difhonour, by 
the threats of the king, and love to her companions, induced 
to marry Albuino, who had already dug up the body of Co- 
mundo, and uied his icutl, enchafed in gold, as a drinking 
cup. Upon the nuptial day Albuino, heated with wine, 
ordered his bride to drink chearfully with her father, out of 
this fhocking cup. The queen was jo enraged that nothing 
but the death of her hufband could iatisfy her vengeance. 
Having communicated her defign to Elmigifo, Albuino’sar- 


mour bearer, fhe was advifed Ny him to engage in the plot, 


Vow. XII. 


Perides, 
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Perides, a man of weight and influence, as well as of en- 
terprize and fpirit. As words alone could not prevail upon 
Perides to undertake the bloody bufinefs, her fertile imagi- 
nation foon devifed another expedient.. Knowing the inti- 
anacy between Perides and one of her maids, fhe agreed with ' 
the maid to take her place, when Perides fhould come to 
pafs the night with her. He, who thought himfelf with 
his ufual miftreis, was not a little furprized when the queen 
difcovered herfelf, and fubjoined, that after fuch: an adven- 
ture, there remained for him but two alternatives, either to 
murder the king, or to be murdered by him. Perides chofe 
the former, and difpatched the king. Rofamond afterwards 
married Elmigifo, and for fear of the Lombards, who fuf- 
pected her to have been the caufe of Albuino’s death, took 
refuge in Ravenna, with the Exarch Longinus, Here fhe 
attempted to poifon her hufband, in order to marry the 
-Exarch ; but Elmigifo, in.the middle of his draught, per- 
ceiving its pernicious quality, obliged her, with his drawn 
fword, to drink the remainder. Such was the tragical end 
of both ; but the author availing himfelf of the ufual licenfe, 
has adapted the ftory to the ftage, according to his own 
fancy. The ftruéiure of the piece is the fame with that of 
the Greek Tragedy, and Rucellai is fuppofed to have imitat- 
ed the Hecuba of Euripides. The intelligent reader will 
therefore eafily conceive that the fable is not very interefting, 
and that the incidents are not wrought up to any high degree 
of tragic effets; as the laws of the ancient drama, like thofe 
of the French ftage, admitted only the relation, not the ex- 
hibition, of fome of the moft pathetic fcenes. What a 
fine effe&t would the following ftory have had in the hands of 
‘Shakefpeare ! Here it is put into the mouth of a fervant, as 
a thing tranfaéted behind the fcenes ; and yet it feems to us 
the beft fpecimen which we can give of this tragedy : 


8 Serva. I’vel dird, benché m’induca orrore 
Solamerte’] penfar, non che ’I narrarlo. 
Giunta che fu Rofmunda al padigliong 
E fatt’onore al re come convienfi, 

Da Iwi fu lietamente ricevuta : 
E poco ftando poi, fi fece avanti 
Falifco, e fatt’ ogn’ uom tirar da parte 
Comincid prima a dir certe parole ; 
Laudando ’| mytrimonio; e detto quefto, 
Si volfe alla Regina e la richiefe 
S’era ccontenta prender per marito 
L’invittiffimo Re de’ Longobardi. 
Ellacon gli occhi vergognofi e tardi, 
Vermiglia 
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Vermiglia ’n faccia, rifguardando in terra, 
Dopo certo filenzio, gli rifpofe 
Con tremebunda voce efler contenta. 
Quivi rivolto al Re, fimi! domande 
Fece, chiedendo fe volea Rofmunda ; 
Ed ei rifpofe, fi, fenza tardare ; 
E tractofi di mano un ricco anello 
Lo pofe ’n dito alla Regina noftra ; 
E fatto quefto, ugqel’ terribil fuono 
Comincio delle trombe ’! qual fentifti, 
E ribombavan tutte quette valli, 
Pofcia, pofte le mente innanzi a loro, 
Furon recate in oro ed in argento 
Varie vivande e preziofi vini. 
Or, giunt’ al fin della fuperba cena, 
Albuin comando ch’ un fuo poeta 
Cantaffe le fue lode ’n ff la lira. 
Coftui cantando molti egregj fatti 
Diffe ‘n tra gli altri comme ’n la battaglia 
Uccife con fua mano ’l Re Comundo, 
Nel cantarfi di quefto alla Regina 
Scendean dagli occhi per le belle guance 
Lacrime che pareano una rugiada 
Scefa la notte infra vermiglie rofe, 
In guifa tal che non fu alcun fi crudo 
Che riguardando lei teneffe il pianto, 
Salvo che’l Re, ch’effendo infuperbito 
Dalla laude, edal vino enfiato e caldo 
Diffe allo fcaleo che portar doveffe 
La nuova tazza, accid che quefto giorng 
Fofle onorato da ciafcuna parte. 
Ed ecco! oime{ mi raccapriccio tutta 
E la voce mi manea a riferirlo! 
Coro, Ma ch’effer pud che tanto ti commove ? 
Serva. La tazza era del tefchio d’un uom morto, 
Coro, Oime! tu narri una cofa da fere. 
Albuin, Albuin, prefo ques t’ orrendo vafo, 
L’empi be vino e forridendo diffe : 
Comundo, i’ pongo alle difcordie noftre 
Per tutto fine e fo con teco pace 
In queit’ allegro di bevendo infieme; 
Cosi detto, le labbra al tefchio pofe 
E bevve Ja pit parte di quel vino: 
Dipoi, rivolto ’averfo di Rofmunda, 
La qual per non veder fi orribil cofa 
Volt’ avea ’ndietro la dolente faccia. 
Ei diffe: Ecco la tefta di tuo padre! 
Bevi con effa e feco ti rallegra. 
La mifera condotta in quefto loco 
Piangendo rifuggta si — bere: 
2 
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E quanto pit fuggia tanto pit forte 
Inftava con minacce alte ¢ fuperbe : 
Finalmente efpregnata, ben tre volte 
Con la tremante man volfe pigliare 
L’amara tazza, e tante volte abaflo 
Vinte dalla pieta cafcar le mani: 

Al fine il Re la prefe, ed-alla bocca 
Di Jei 1a pofe; onde sforzata e vinta 
D’indi bevéo pit lagrime che vino. 





The Georgics of Virgil; tranflated into Englifh Blank Verfe. 
By William Mills. ato. 6s. boards, W. Richardfon, 


When a beardlefs boy lifts before his time under the ban- 
ners of Cupid, he. frequently ftands expofed to laughter ; 
but if, when grown old and impotent, he follows the fame 
ftandard, he may juftly expe& the fevereft ftrokes of ridi- 
cule. Why fhould not the wooers of the mufes be fubjected 
to a fimilar treatment ? Impotence in love, and impotence in 
poetry, have ever been and ever will be the objeéts of fatire. 
Tt is not that we mean to fatirize Mr. Mills. Our bufinefs 
is not fatire, but criticifm. We would only afk him whe- 
ther he has no literary friend in whofe knowledge and tafte 
he could repofe fome confidence. If he has, and if that 
friend has adviled the publication of this piece, he may reft 
affured that his friend 1s deftitute of tafte or fincerity, Per- 
haps he argued thus : Cur ego amicum 

Offendam in nugis ? He nuge feria ducent 
In mala derifum femel exceptumque finiftré, 

A man may very innocently amufe himfelf in private with 
poetry, but to publifh is a ferious thing. Has Mr. Mills 
never read Horace? : Mediocribus effe poetis 

Non homines, non di, non conceffere columne. 
Animis natum inventugaque poema juvandis, 
Si paulum fumme difceffit, vergit ad imum. 

Whit then fhall we fay of this tranilation, which falls fhort 
even of mediocrity ; Since he is {mit with the love of facred 
fong, and yet 

has ne poffet nature accedere partes, 
Frigidus obftitérit circum precordia fanguis ; 
we will give him the advice once given to Dr. Trap, 
Read the commandments, Mills, tranilate no further, 
For there ’tis written, Thou fhalt dono murther. 
Enjoy 
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Enjoy in fécret the beauties of Virgil's georgical precepts 
and defcriptions ;. fo thou {halt be no more acculed of turning 
his gold into dung. 
irgtl is diftinguifhed for harmony and elegance. Where 
are the inarks of cither in the following lines ? 
** But Spain tends iron, Pontus produces 
Caftor, &.—————— 
Or that each fault is purg’d out by the fire, &c. 
She flying cuts the light air with her wings, 
A wood of thickeft branches from the rooe 
Shoots forth to others as cherries and elms. 
This man 
Depofits them in furrows. Another, &c.” 
Of fuch lines there is great variety in this tranflation. 
Inevery page Mr. Mills teaches us the art of finking, by 
fliding into the familiar. 
‘¢ For flax burns up the field, and /o do oats 
and fleepy poppies too 
_ Thus reits the ground by changing of the grain, 
- Thefe toils await 
Both fwains, and fteers in tilling of the ground 
That cultivating of the earth fhould be, &c. 
The thin-leaf’s arbute is ingrafted «vith 
The nut-tree, &c. 











Cranes 
Are hurtful to the corn, and fa is /bade.” 

He frequently effets the fame purpofe * tautology : 
66 For men at fir 

With wedges cleft the fifile wood in twain, 

Nor we in vain regard - 
The four equal quarters of the year. 
Sometimes by a negleét of quantity, 
Jow’rds the Riphean mountains as the world 
Rifes fublime, it finks towards the fouth. 
All Greece deferting Alpheus’ ftream, &c. 
Where are the fields ? Oh! where is Sperchius ?” 

The blunder here committed in the pronunciation of the 
words Sperchius and Alphéus, proves that the tranflator of 
a Latin poet fhould be acquaintediwith Latin profody. It 
would have been fufficient for Mr. Mills to have been able to 
{can an hexameter line, | 

He often exemplifies the pathos by the ufe of Johnfonian 
expreffions and phrafes, 

¢ ————-——--— The crow demands the rain, 
And all alone expatiates on the fand.” 

All alone he feems to have borrowed from the celebrated 
Squire Morgan, who, in a letter to his Dulcinea,. faid he 
was all by himfelf alone at fea, and the word expatiates is in 
its prefent fenfe truly Johnfonian, 
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6¢ But if the fun and the /eqguacious moons, &c.” 
But why pefter our readers with more obfervations ? We 

open the book at random, and give the following fpecimen, 
which we apprehend will fatisfy them that our teverity has 
not exceeded juft bounds. 

‘¢ Nor is the mode to be obferv’d the fame 

In grafting and in-eying. For where’er 

The gems themfelves thruft through the middle bark 

And break the tender coats, ev’ there is made 

A flender flit within the knot itfelf ; 

And a fit bud they from another tree 

Inclofe therein, and teach v’ incorporate 

With the moiit bark. Again the knotlefs trunks 

Are cut, and deep into the folid wood 

A way is cleft with wedges, and the graffs 

Are introduced. Ere-loog the mighty tree 

With happy boughs fhoots upwards and furpriz’d 

Beholds new leaves and fruitage not her own. 

Nor is the fpecies one, xeither of elms, 

Nor of the willows, cyprefs, or the lore: 

Nor in one form do the fat olives grow, 

Some round and fome oblong, and fome remark’d 

For better berries: diffrent alcinous fruits 

And trees: nor is the branch the fame 

Of Cath’rine, Bergamotte and Warder pears, 

Nor does upon our trees foch vintage hang, 

As Lefhos crops from rhe Metsymnean vine, 

Of Thafian vines and Mareotic white, 

Thefe fuit a richer foil, a lighter thofe. 

"The Pfythian grape’s more ufeful when tis dry’d ; 

"The flender /dgeos in revolving years 

Will try your feet and bind your fault’ring tongue, 

Some grapes are purple, fome are early ripe : 

And thee, O Rhetic, how fhall I defcribe ? 

But vie not therefore with Falernian vaults. 

The frmef wines Amminean vines produce : 

Imolus to thefe muft yield, and King Phanzus felf ; 

‘The fmaller argite too, with whom no vine 

Has e’er contended yer either to flow 

So much, or laft throughout fo many years.” 
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Effiys on the Hiftory of Mankind, in Rude and Uncutivated 
Ages. By ‘Fames Dunbar, L. L. D. Profeffir of Philofophy 
‘in the King’s College and Univerfity of Aberdeen. 8vo. 6s. 


[Continued from vol xi. p. 413-] : 


One 
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One of the principal beauties of Montefquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws is, that all its general reafonings are fupported by fuch 
a number of curious and interefting faéts, as is in itfelf a 
high fund of entertainment, and indeed may be {aid to con- 
tain the marrow of voyages and travels. ‘The want of this, 
or at leaft a very great deficiency in this refpeét, we have al- 
ways confidered as a capital defeét in Dr. Fergufon’s Hiftory 
of Civil Society. The fame deficiency is no lefs remarkable, 
and equally difappoints the reader’s expe€tation in the work 
‘now before us, where the authorities are very thinly fown, 
and, befides, moft of them are drawn from books which are 
in almoft every Lody’s hands, and by that means are depriv- 
ed of the charm of novelty. In a word, Dr. Dunbar feems 
to be a better philofopher than fcholar. His powers of rea- 
foning are, no doubt, confiderable; but his compafs of 
knowledge, at leaft of hiftorical knowledge, appears to be 
very confined. This may be, in fome meafure, owing to 
the difficulty with which bes are procured in fo remote a 
part of the kingdom as Aberdeen, the place of the Doétor’s 
refidence. 

‘ Asa farther fpecimen of the author’s abilities, we fhall 
lay before our readers an extract from the beginning of the 
tenth effay, intitled, Of Man, as the Arbiter of his own For- 
tune. 

** Natural and moral ills are effential to our fyftem. It is in 
vain to enquire into theif origin. An exemption from the former 
would imply phy fical independence; an exemption from the latter, 
all moral perfection. Such attributes are divine. Yet man is nei- 
ther chained down by neceffity, nor impelled by fate. And refig- 
nation to the unalterable order of things, a fentiment fo becoming 
his condition, ought not to arreft the hand of induftry, or to con- 
tract the fphere of active enterprize. After all the efforts he ‘can 
boaft, after exhaufting the accumulated exertions of ages, there 
remains, and will remain, abundant fcope for all the paffive virtues 
in the life of man. Let him then fuftain with dignity the weight 
of his condition ; yet not meanly acquiefce in grievances within 
his province to redrefs. 

** The action of the elements on his frame is not more confpicu- 
ous than his reciprocal action on thofe very elements which are 
permitted to annoy his being. He has a range allowed to him in 
the creation peculiar to himfelf alone; and he feems to have had 
delegated to him a certain portion of the government of the na- 
tural world. Revolutions, indeed, are brought about in various 
regions by the univerfal laws of motion, uncontrouled, and uncon- 
troulable by any human power. But, under certain limitations, 
foil and climate are fubjeét to his dominion ; and the natural hiftory 
of the terraqueous globe varies with the civil hiftory of mete 

- “ Bb 
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*t In the defcriptions of antient and modern Europe, the fame 
countries appear to be effentially different. The climates beyond 
the Atlantic are altered fince the days of Columbus. But fuch 
differences and alterations are more rightly imputed to tlre conduct 
and operations of men, than to any matability in the courfe of 
nature. Nor are fuch alterations confined to thofe fettlements on 
which the additional culture has been beftowed. The arts of til- 
Jage and agriculture have a more diffufive and general effect. The 

@country of Italy, though not better cultivated than in the days of 
the Romans, has undergone fince thofe days a viciffitude of tempe- 
rature, which has arifen, in ail probability, from the more im- 
proved ftate of Germany and France. 

«¢ The temperature of climates throughout America, fo different 
from that which predominates under the fame parallels of latitude 
in the ancient world, is not entirely to be afcribed to fixed and per- 
manent caufes, but rather to the more recent exiftence of nations 
in the new hemifphere, and the inferior. cultivation it has confe- 
quently received from the hand of man. Thus much is certain: 
by opening the foil, by clearing the forefts, by cutting out pafla- 
ges for the ftagnant waters, the new hemifphere becomes aufpi- 
cious, like the old, for the growth and population of mankind. 

* Let us learn then to wage war with the elements, not with 
our own kind; to recover, if one may fay, our patrimony from 
Chaos, and not to add to his empire. 

‘© The hiftory of the colonies, and commercial eftalifhments of 
the European nations, teitifies that, in almoft every corner, a 
healthful and falubrious climate is the fure effect of perfevering and 
well conducted labour. Nor is the oppofite effe&t chargeable mere- 
ly on the neglect of quiture, and the atmofphere that overhangs 
the defert alone malignant. The malignancy is often direstly 
chargeable on manners, on police, and on civil eftablithments. In 
fome of the moft malignant climates on the Guinea coaft, the im- 
pure habits of the natives have been afligned as the efficient caufe. 
The exhalations of a negro village, negroes only can endure. 

* The plague, fays Dr. Chandies in his Travels into the Eaft, 
might be wholly averted from thefe countries, or at leaft prevent- 
ed from fpreading, if lazarettos were ereéted, and falutary regula- 
tions enforced, as in fome cities of Europe. Smyrna would be af- 
fected as little perhaps as Marfeilles, if the police were as well mo- 
delled. But this is the wifdom of a fenfible and enlightened 
people.” 

** A fpecies of neceffity, however, in fome countries conduéts 
mankind to certain decorums in life and manners, which wait, in 
other countries, the age of tafte and refinement. The Dutch cer- 
tainly are not the moft polite among the European nations; yet the 
nature of their civil fettlement, as if anticipating the dictates of 
refinement, introduced among them from the beginning, a degree 
of order in their police, and of cleanlinefs in their houfehold ceco- 
nomy, not furpafied, perhaps unequalled, by any other people. 
On a principle of health, an attention to cleanlinefs is more or lefs 

i incumbent 
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incumbent on all communities. It prefents an emblem of inward 
purity, and is dignified, perhaps not improperly, in fome fyftems 
of ethics, with the appellation of a moral virtue. But with all 
imaginable precaution on this fcore, the confluence of numbers in 
a crouded f{cene is generally productive of difeafe. Hence petftilen- 
tial diftempers are fo often bred in the camp, and ufually march in 
the train of war. And hence the eftablifhment of great cities, un- 
der the beft regulated police, can be demonftrated, from the bills 
of mortality, to be deftruétive in a high degree of population and 
public health-*. But all thefe examples relate to artificial, not to 
natural climate ; and there feems to be little ground, in the hiftory of 
the terraqueous globe, to aflociate with any fixed and immutable 
conftitution of the atmofphere, the happinefs or perfections of the 
human fpecies. Yet local prejudices every where abound: the 
moft accomplifhed citizens in nations and ages the moft accomplithed 
have not been exempted from their {way. Plato returned thanks 
to the immortal Gods that he was an Athenian, not a Theban 
born ; that he breathed on the fouthern, not on the northern fide 
of the Afopus. But if Athens was eminent for refinement, there 
were other caufes than the climate. And, if the Beotians were 
dull to a proverb, it was a temporary calamity, and Pindar, and Pe- 
lopidas, and Epaminondas fhall vindicate the foil. Thus much we 
may with certainty affirm, that foil and climate, if not altogether 
foreign to the mind, are, like the mind, fulceptible of improve- 
ment, and variable in a high degree, with the progrefs of civil arts. 
Settlements abandoned. by ong colony, have been repeopled with 
fuccefs by another, Projects thought defperate in days of igno~ 
rance, have been refumed and conducted to a profperous iffue in 
more enlightened times. Individuals have often failed in their at~ 
tempts, fer want of public encouragement. Public enterprizes 
have failed for want of concurrence among nations. Eftablifh then 
concert and union among mankind ; all regions become habitable, 
aad the elements almoft ceafe to rebel. 

_ ** Noris this command over the elements the only effect of pro- 
greflive induftry and labour, The changes introduced into cloth- 
ing, fubfiftence, modes of life, prefent confiderations of equal mo- 
ment. Inconfequenceof thefe changes, our animal fituation is a9 
fluGtuating as our moral; andthe fame people, in the ages of rude- 
nefs and civility, will retain fewer marks of refemblance in their 
organical ftructure, than will be found among the moft diftant na- 
tions when contemplated in correfponding points of their progrefs. 
A people emerged above the wilder ftates, who fubfft oy the cul 
ture oF the foil, not by its fpontaneous provifion ; ‘who farther fu- 
peradd the ufe of foreign commodities to the domeftic articles of 
confumption, have undergone tranfitions, gradual perhaps and in- 
fenfible, but which have affected their whole animal ceeconomy. 
Thus the commercial arts, by concentring in one corner of the 
' world the divided treafures of the earth, confound the primeval 


* See Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Reverfionary Payments. 
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difribution and arrangement of things, and diverfify in the fame 
climate the condition’of tribes and nations. There feems to he a 
certain regimen of life fuited to the local circumftances of man- 
kind, which is fuggefted to them at firft by inftinét, or is the flow 
refult of experience. A different regimen, recommended in a fi- 
milar manner, is beft adapted to their circumftances in another re- 
gion ; and fudden or injudicious alterations in the modes of life are 
among the fatal confequences that attend the commerce of nations. ° 
The transference too of epidemical diftempers from region to region 
is another confequence of that commerce no lefs deftructive. Dif- 
tempers, local in their origin, being thus diffufed over the globe, 
become, whentranfplanted, more formidable than in their native 
feats. ‘The plague, fo defolating when it invades Europe, commits 
not equal havoc in the eaft. The malady, imported by Columbus, 
was le/s virulent in the Ameri¢an climates. On the other hand, the 
fmall-pox, introduced into thofe climates by the Europeans, threat- 
ened the depopulation of the new hemifphere. 

‘¢ Time, however, which corrects the effects of migrations, feems 
alfo to correct the virulence of tranfplanted diftemper. Either the 
human conftitution'oppofes it with new vigour, or the art of me- 
dicine combats it with mor¢ fuccefs ; or the poifon, by being long 
blended with the furrounding elements, ceafes to be rf deftruétive. 
It may alfo be ebferved, that fome diforders leave impreffions in 
the conftitution which prevent in future the poffibility of fimilar an- 
noyance. Hence the expediency of inoculation, a practice firft in- 
troduced into Europe from the Eaft, which folicits difeafe through 
a fafer channel, as a prefervative againft its eventual attack in all 
the circumftances of its natural malignity. But to return from 
this digreffion, let us furvey the farther tendency of the commer- 
cial arts. 

““«* The natnral productions of one corner fupply. the demands 
of luxury in another, and the moft diftant tribes may approximate 
each other in their animal temperament by mutual traffic. Even 
the natives of the moft penurious foil may exchange the rude fim- | 
plicity of their anceftors for the extravagance of the moft pampered 
nations. As national affluence, however, is not diftributed equally 
among the feveral members of the community (for under an equal 
divifion of property no governmen) can long fublift) we often ob- 
ferve at once, in the diftinction of ranks, fuch effects of various 
temperament as arife in fucceffion to the public from the general vi- 
ciffitudes of fociety. Penury and wealth, fimplicity and prodiga- 
lity, indolenceaad toil, create conftitutional diftinétions among the 
different orders of citizens. For the impreffion of the commercial 
arts is often confpicuous.n the upper departments of life, before 
it reaches thofe of inferior condition; but the circle gradually wi- 
dens. The exclufive poffeffion of opulence cannot be long main- 
tained ; and the fluctuation, fo natural to commercial ftates, mut 
diffeminate the effe&ts over the public at large. 

‘** In the laft period of the Roman government, the different 
provinces of the empire became contaminated with the luxury of 

the 
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ttie Eaft, whofe influence on the bodily temperament may have 
contributed, along with moral and political diftemper, to the fuc- 
cefs of the northein armies. 


Szvior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumgue ulcifcitur orbem, 





‘* But thefe fymptoms of decay, which fpread at laft over the 
provinces, and tainted the mafs of the people, had originated 
among the nobles, and in the feat of governnent. It was the le- 
gions, not the fenate, the provincials, not the Romans, who act- 
ed, during feveral generations, 2s the mafters of mankind. Aure- 
lian, and Probus, and. Dioclefian, the reftorers of the Roman 
world, were not of Roman blood. And Rome, more debauched 
than the diftant provinces, had feen fome of them, ages before her 
fall, erected into diftin& and independent ftates, no longer acknow- 
ledging her fovereign authority, or the laws of the empire. 

** Such confequences, however, imply no imputation on the 
arts of civil life, The food, the raiment, the occupations of the 
polithed citizen may be as innocent as thofe of the favage. The late 
ter is even guilty of excefles which difappear in the age of refine- 
ment. The immoderate ufe of intoxicating liquors is generally moft 
predominant in the rader forms of fociety. Ic is relinquithed in the 
progrefs of refinement, and feems to be tcarce compatible with the 
elegant luxuries of a highly cultivated people. 

‘** A propenfity indeed to vicious excefs may be accidentally com 
bined in the fame charaéter witha high relifh for the luxuries of 
fife. Butthe paffions themfelves are totally diftinét. A pronenefs 
to luxury, with an averfion to all riot or excefs, is no uncommon 
character ; anda pronenefs to excefs, with an averfion to luxury, 
though more rare, is by no means without example. 

‘* A ftriking example occurs in the character of the famous Irith 
rebel, who, in the reign of Elizabeth, affumed the rank and appel- 
Jation of King of Ulfter. ‘ He was a man, fays the hiftorian, 
equally noted Bee his pride, his violence, his debaucheries, and his 
hatred of the Englith nation. He is faid to have put fome of his 
‘followers to death, becaufe they endeavoured to introduce the ufe 
‘of bread after the Englith fathion. ‘Though fo violent an enemy to 
Juxury, he was extremely addiéted to riot, and was accuftomed, af- 
ter his intemperance had thrown him into a fever, to plunge his 
body into mire, that he might allay the flame which he had raifed 
‘by former excefles *.’ 

“« Luxury, according to its fpecies and direGtion, may be pro- 
nounced to be either falutary or deftructive. By its connection with 
induftry and -aétive exertion, it is productive of the nobleft ef- 
‘feéts. It is the parent of ingevious arts, and conducts a people to 
‘honour and diftinétion. Yet objects which are not only innocent, 
but beneficial in the purfuit, may prove dangerous in the poffeffion 5 
and the acquifitions of national virtue may become the occafion of 
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its fall, Habits there furely are, incident to different periods of fo- 
ciety, which tend to enervate the body, and to yitiate the blood, 
The mechanical {prings of life reft not on the energy of one caufe, 
but on the combination of many, poffeffing often oppofite and 
qualifying powers, It were improper therefore to expatiate on the 
intenfity of one principle, without attending to others which ferve 
to heighten or to mitigate its force. One writer magnifies the 
power of climate; another, the effects of aliment; a third, the 
efficacy of labour or reft, and the peculiar influence of certain modeg 
of life. But thefe circumftances are relative toeach other, and it 
is the refult of the combination with which we are alone concerned. 
It was well anfwered by the Spartan to the King of Syracufe, wha 
found fault with the coarfenefs of the Spartan fare, ‘ In order, 
fays he, to make thefe victuals relifh, it is neceflary to bathe in the 
Eurotas.” 

«¢ By the progrefs of agriculture and rural ceconomy in our cli, 
mates, thit mode of fubfiftence has become the moft-eafy, which 
was fornierly the moftdifficult. And it were well perhaps for man- 
kind, in moft countries of Europe at this day, if the great and 
opulent exchanged with thofe of inferior condition many of the 
daily articles of confumption. Vegetable aliment feems to be bet- 
ter adapted to the more indolent clafs of citizens. The labouring 
part of fociety require a larger portion of animal food. But it is 
often difficult for the meaner fort to procure for themfelves fuitable 
fubfiftence, and more difficult for their fuperiors to abftain from im- 
proper gratifications. gird 

*¢ If I were not Alexander, faid the Prince of Macedon, I would 
chufe to be Diogenes. Yet the generality of people would rather 
imitate the conduct of Ariftippus, who, for the pageantry of @ 
court, and the pleafures of a luxurious table, could forego inde- 
pendence, and defcend from the dignity of philofophy to the adu- 
lation of Kings. The conduét, however of mankind, in uncor- 
rupted times, was more conformable to nature; and their reafon 
taught them to form fuch habits and combinations as were moft con; 
gruous with their external condition. Different fyftems of polic 
grow out of thefe combinations ; and ufages and laws relative to 
climate make a capital figure in antient legiflation. Even fupertti- 
tion, on fome o¢cafions, has proved a. guardian of public manners, 
and a ufeful auxilidry to legiflative power. Abftinence from the 
fieth ‘of animals, abftinence'from wine, frequent purifications, and 
other external obfervances among the Indians, the Perfians, the 
‘Arabians, “how abfurd foever if transferred too ther countriés, 
formed on .the occafions, and in the countries, where they 
were inftituted, important branches of political ceconomy. 
The Egyptians prefcribed by law a regimen for their kings. 

‘In fonie tnftances, certain rules of proportion were eftabli 
ed; and fuitable to the different claffes of citizens, there was 
a fpecial allotment of aliment prefcribed by the religion of 
Brama. The Chriftian difpenfation alone, divine in its origin, 
and defigned to be ‘univerfal, défcénds not to local inftitu- 
tions 5 
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tions ; but, leaving the details of policy to the rulers of nations 
inculcates only thofe pure and effential doftrines which are adapted 
to all climates and governments. Yet the Vedam, the Shaffer, the 
Koran, and other ancient codes, which afford, in one view, fo 
ftriking examples of credulity and fanaticifm, may be regarded, in 
another as monuments‘of ‘human fagacity. Happy had it been for 
the world, if the founders of religion and government had fepa- 
rated, in fuch cafes, the pure gold from the drofs, and connived 
only at illufions connected with public felicity. It were often hape 
py for rude tribes, if they were taught a local fuperftition, how ab- 
{urd:foever in itsdetaily, that tended. to preferve the fimplicity of 
their morals, and debarred them in many inftances from adopting 
foreign cuftoms and manners. How fortunate would it have been 
for the Indian tribes, throughout the continent of North America, 
if they had been debarred by the folemn fan¢tions of a religion, as 
abfurd as that of Mahomet, from the ufe of intoxicating liquors! 
practice derived to them from European commerce, and which 
contributes, in the new hemifphere, more, perhaps, than any other 
caufe, to thedeftruction, and whatis worfe, to the debafement of 
the fpecies. 

$* Our Voyages of diftovery, which in fome refpeés are fo ho- 
nourable, and calculated for noble ends, have never yet been hap- 
‘py for any of the tribes of mankind vifited by us. The vices of 
Caseig have already contaminated the Otaheitean blood. Whe- 
‘ther the Englifh or French navigators have been'the firft authors 
of the dreadful calamity which now afflitts that race, it is of little 
‘importance to decide. While fo odious a charge is retorted on each 
other by thofe nations, the natives of the happy ifland, fo crueily 
abufed, will have caufe to lament for ages, that any European vef- 
fel ever touched their fhores.” 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





AA complete Hiftory of England, by Queftion and Anfwer, from 
the Invafion of ‘fulius Caefar to the Beginning of the Year 1780: 
extracted from the moft celebrated Englifh Hiftorians, particu- 
larly Rapin, Tindal, Hume, and Smollet ; and calculated for 


the Entertainment Infiru€tion and of the Youth of both Sexes, « 


(Adorned with Cuts expreffrve of the principal Events) The 
Third Edition, 33. 6d. Crowder. 


A work of this kind, which is occafionally continued, and 
always brought down tothe prefent time, thay be confidered, 
in fome meafure, as a new book in every new edition; and 
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it is for this reafon chiefly, that we now take notice of the 
publication before us, Elementary books for the ufe of 
{chools are of more confequence than moft people imagine, 
If they are good, they ftore the mind with the rudiments of 
future knowledge; if.they are bad, they fill it with fuch 
ftrong and inveterate prejudices, as no after reading or con- 
verfation is fometimes able to correét. It is doing no more 
than juftice to the author of this performance to acknowledge, 
that his work belongs to the former of thefe clafles. The 
fa&ts, though briefly, are very clearly and diftin€ly related, 
and, we may add too, with as much candour and im- 
partiality as in any hiftory we remember to have read. It 
may likewife be obferved, that, as the work is printed on a 
fall type, and with aclofe page, it contains as much matter 
and information as fome hiftories of. England of fix times 
the price. As a f{pecimen of the manner, in which it is 

written, we fhall lay before our readers.a few fhort extraéts, 
The character of the Englith is thus defcribed, ** Brave, ge- 
nerous, ingenious, induftrious ; to thele good qualities they (the 
Englith) are univerfally allowed, even by their enemies, to have 
ajufttitle. Violent, however, and headftrong in their paffions, 
they are too apt to be elated with profperity, and dejeied in ad- 
verfity. Diftant and referved in their manner, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to gain their friendthip; but when once gained, it is not 
eafily loft, Plain and fimple in theiraddrefs, they are more forward 
to fhew their humanity in actions than in words. Of a middle 
“‘ftature, and robuft conftitution, they are capable, when fupplied 
with plenty of provifions, to endure great fatigues; but, born in 
a fruitful country, and accuftomed, from their infancy, to fare 
weil, they are lefg able, than almoft any other people, to fupport 
hunger, and hence it is, that, in time ef war, a fcarcity of pro- 
vifions proves always io fatal to the Engli/f>, Surrounded, fora 
confiderable part of the year, with ihick and fogyy air, they are 
apt to contract a melancholy difpofition ; and to this caufe are pe- 
nerally fuppofed to be owing the frequent initances of fuicide which 
occur among them, More folid than the Freach, and tefs phleg- 
matic than the Germans, they are, if I may ufe the expreffion, an 
excellent compound of both; and, though they have not been, 
perhaps, fo remarkable for their inventions as fome other nations, 
they have certainly carried the inventions of all other nations 
to the higheft perfection: here every ufeful and ingenious art is 
improved tothe utmoft ; and even feveral of thofe countries, which 
have had the honour of inventing particular manufaétures, are 
obliged, by the fuperior fkill and induftry of the Exgl:f artifans, 
to fupply themfelves from England with thofé very commodities. 
Cut off, by the fea, from the reft of the world, they commenced 
mariners trom neceffity; but what at firft might appear an incon- 
venience, turned out, in the end, very much to their advantage ; 
while 
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while it effectually fecures them from the fudden attacks of foreign 
foes, it has enduced them to encreafe their marine to fuch a degree, 
that they are now acknowledged, by all nations, as the indifputed 
lords of the ocean. 

The character of King William is drawn thus, ** King Wiliam 
was of a middle ftature, a thin body and delicate conftitution, fub- 
jet to an afthma and continual cough from his infancy. He had 
an aquiline nofe, fparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave 
and folemn afpeét. In courage, conduct, and magnanimity, he 
rivalled the moft eminent warriors of antiquity. He was religious, 
temperate, juft, and merciful, and pofleffed of an uncommon 
equanimity of temper. But what feems chiefly to have diftinguithed 
his charaéter, and to have conftituted his ruling and predominant 
paffion, was a fincere regard to the natural rights and liberties of 
mankind. Animated by this god-like ardour, he bravely undef 
took, and fuccefsfully accomplifhed, even in his moft tender years, 
the delivery of his native country, when it was not only threatened 
with immediate fubjection, but was almoft involved in utter ruin 
and deftruction. Prompted by the faine generous principle, he ref- 
cued the inhabitants of this ifland from the dreadful calamity of 
civil and religious flavery, to which, without his timely affiftance, 
they would, in all probability, have been finally reduced. In- 
fluenced by the like benevolent fpirit, ‘he commenced the champion 
of the general liberties of Europe, which he not only preferved 
from impending ruin, but eftablished upon a firm and folid founda- 
tion. It muft be acknowledged, however, that, with all his good 
qualities, William was not free from foibles. He was naturally in 
capable of bearing contradiction, though by no means fal of 
flattery. His addrefs was cold, and his manner difgufting; and, 
though liberal of money upon tome occafions, he pofleffed not the 
virtue of true generofity.” 

The revolution in Sweden and Denmark, and the difmember- 
ment of Poland are related in the following terms. ‘* An aé& of 
injuftice was committed this year, by three of the firft crowned 
heads in Europe, of fo flagrant and attrocious a nature, thar, for 
a fimilar one in private life, the authors would have been brought 
to the gallows. What [allude to, is the difmemberment of Poland. 
The emperor of Germany, the king of Prufia, and the emprefs of 
Ruffa, entered into a combination to divide among themfelves the 
better part of that fertile country, ‘to which they trumped up fome 
‘old antiquated claims; and to form the reft into an independent 
kingdom, to be governed by the prefent fovereign, with an heredi- 
tary, inftead of an eleStive’ title. This year was likewife diftin- 
guithed by a remarkable revolution in the government of Sweden, 
as well as in that of Denmark. ‘The young king of Sweden, who, 
upon his acceffion to the throne, had fworn in the moft folemn 
manner, and called God and men to witnefs, that he meant to fup- 
port the conttitution of the kingdom, and the liberties of his peo- 
ple, naw, without the leaft fcruple of confcience, or the leaft regard 
to decency, overturned both, and raifed himfelf from 7 = 
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limited into one of the moft abfolute monarchs in Burope; and, 
what may feem furprifing, ail this he was able to effect without 
any bloodfhed, or even the {malleft diftarbance. The cafe was not the 
fame in Denmark, where a moft tragical {cene was prefented to view. 
The Counts Stuenfee and Brandt, the king’s chief favourites, and 
the firft his prime-minifter, were brought to the block. The queen 
herfelf was feized, and thrown into prifon, and even her life would 
have been in imminent danger, hadit not been for the fpirited inter- 
pofition of Mr. (now Sir Robert) Keith, the Britifo ambaflador at 
Copenhagen. The king was reduced to a mere cypher, and the 
whole power of the ftate engroffed by his mother-in-law, the queen 
dowager, and her fon prince Frederick, the king’s half-brother. 
The queen confort was afterwards allowed to depart the kingdom, 
and, te accordingly retired to Ze/lin Germany, where the continued 
to refide during the remaining part of her life upom a penfion of 
saool. a year from Denmark, and another of 8oool. from her bro- 
ther, the king of Great-Britain.” 

Of General Burgoyne’s unfortunate expedition we have the fol- 
lowing brief but animated account. ‘ ‘The king's forces were not 
fo fuccefsful in the northern as they had been in the more fouthern 
provinces. General Burgoyne, a brave and enterprifing officer, 
commanded an army, in Canada, of about 10,000 men, including 
a body of Indians, the employing of whom, however, in the Bri- 
tifh fervice, tended ftill farther to exafperate the colonies againft 
the mother country, and furnifhed them with but too juft a pretence 
for aecufing the Englifo minifters of cruelty, as it is well known, 
that thefefavages always carry on warin the moft barbarous and inhu- 
man manner, fparing neither fexnor age, but devoting men, women 
and children to one general and indifcriminate carnage. With this 
army, which wasaffembled nearthe river Bouquet, the General fet out, 
in the month of June, intending to make an impreffion upon the 
New England provinces. For fome time he met with confiderable 
fuccefs, particularly in croffing the lakes George and Champlain, and 
in reduciag the fort of Ticonderogc. But, upon his arrival at Sara- 
toga, he was pea | furrounded and attacked by a fuperior body of 
New-Englanders under the command of the generals Gates and Ar- 
nold; and after fighting them two different times with great bravery, 
though with great lofs, his camp was at lait ftormed, and he and his 
men were obliged to fubmit to a capitulation, importing, that they 
fhould lay down their aris, and be conduéted to Boffon, from whence 
they fhould be allowed to embark for Great- Britain, upon condition 
of their not ferving again in America during the prefent war. But 
as this convention has not yet been ratified by the Exglifp minifters, 
thefe unhappy men have been fuffered, ever fince, to languifh in cap. 
tivity in the province of the Maffachu/et’s Bay. It may be proper 
to obferve, that the favages, as had been forefeen ‘and foretold, de- 
ferted yeneral Burgoyne in his greateft diftrefs, and thus added one 
proof more to the many which they had formerly. given, that 
treachery, next door to cruelty, is their moft diftinguithing cha- 
racteriftic,” 
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Elements of Fortification. By Lewis Lochee, Majer of the Mi 
litary Academy at Little Cheifea. 8vo. 4s. boards. Cadell. 


‘© The defign of this volume,” fays Mr. Lochée in his preface, 
*¢ js to communicate to young ftudents, precife and adequate ideas 
of the important ast of fortification ; to explain the principles of 
the form and pofition of the different works, and exemplify the tules 
by which roe are to be conftruéted and applied ; Pm fo far as re- 
{pects the author himfelf, to give the military world a new proof of 
hisinfupprefliblezeal for the improvement and honour of thefervice.” 

This defign Mr. Lochée has executed in a manner which 
difplays a knowledge of his fubjeét, as well as an unwearied 
attention to the method of communicating his inftru€tions. 

Speaking of the great ufe of fortifications, our ingenious: 
author obferves, that 

‘¢ The defence made at.Spoletto, and a. few. other {mall for- 
treffes, ftopped Hannibal on his march againft the Romans; Rome 
herfelf, even in the days of her profperity, was baffled before Nu- 


mantia ; the city of Vienna, in 1529, refilled the efforts of Soly- | 
man the Second ; and Charles V. almoft always victorious in the - 


field, found the walls of Marfeilles and Metz the-boundaries of 


his conquefts. On the contrary, if there had been a few fortreffes' . 


in England, when William the Norman landed, it would not have 


been loft with the lofsof a fingle battle; and if, during the con- | 


tention between the houfes of, York and: Lancafter, the fame re- 
‘fources of defence had fubfifted, faction would not have caufed the 
cruel defolation of 1471, nor.the throne have beea vacant thrice, 
in fix months, 


‘6 But thapge hiftory abounds with melancholy proofs ofthe , 


overthrow of {tates for the want of fortified places, yet it is, not 
without inftances of the ruin of others by the erection of tom many: 
when.e it.may be concluded, that a country withoux fortrefles isnot 


in a much greater flate oi danger, than that which has more than’. 
it can properly maintain; for though fome preventive forts, for. 
the reafon already affigned, are neceffary for every ftate, yet it . 


does not from thence follow, that the difficulty of attacking a ftate 


can_be increafed by the number and extent of encumbring fortreffes. | 


The fortreffes of a ftate fhould be caufioufly,,proportioned to the . 


troops which it can raife and is able to maintain,; and thefe thould. .. 


always be fufficient to garrifon its defences, form guards, for iss) 


towns, and an army for the.field; for, with put au army, fortrefles 
«an, no longer protect a ftate, than whilit its magazines afford a 
plentiful fubfiftence. i esi 
‘¢ The fituation, extent, power, and intereft of the flate; de- 
termine the number of fortrefles neceflary aga\t foreign: adver- 
farjes ; the form and date of its goverument, the different fects of 
religion, and the natural bent of the people,, regulate them with 
regard to domeitic enemies. The fituation o; Great Briiain se- 
quires but few fortrefies: fevered by the Ocean from all other 
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countries, fhe is in little danger from the projects of her enemies, 
who will always find a defeene rendered extremely difficult, by 
many fhelves and fand banks, by the fcarcity of good roads 
and harbours, and by the violent winds utually blowing upon 
and from her: coaft;: in the enjoyment of all which natural 
advantages, fhe has more to fear trom her domeftic than from 
her foreign enemies, who can hardly ever hope to fucceed in 
any defign againit her, without the concurrence of the other. 
But left much fecurity fhould prove her ruin, it will be her wif- 
dom not only not to confide too much in thofe natual advantages, 
but alfo, by fuch method of defence as art fupplies, to render her- 
felf {till more difficult of accefs: for though it is known, that the 
enterprizes formed againtt her by the French and Spaniards have 


never proved fuccefsful, yet it muft be remembered, that the Ro-. 


mans and the Saxons, through her ignorance or negleét of artificial 
defences, made fettlements in her country, and actually changed 
her government. 

«It isa maxim in war, to keep an enemy at as great a diftance 
as poffible : fortreffes fhould, therefore, be erected on the frontiers, 
beyond which no enemy can penetrate till thofe fortreffes are taken. 
If, in powerful and extenfive ftates, a fingle chain of fortrefles is 
not a fufficient fecurity, a fecond, and even athird chain mutt be 
added? For want of well fituated fortreffes on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, the King of Pruffia, in 1757, penetrated to the center 
of that kingdom and invefted Prague; and there is fome rezfon to 
believe, that had he gained the battle of Kollin nothing could 
have ftopt his progrefs till he came to Vienna. 

‘* For {mall ftates, efpecially when furrounded by powerful ene- 
mies, it will be neceffary; befides the frontiers, to fortify the ca- 
pital, or fome town near the center of the dominions; this, in 
time of peace, will ferve as a magazine for provifions and ammuni- 


tion, whence other fortrefles, as well asthe neighbouring towns, 


may be occafionally fupplied ; and, in time of war, it will afford 
a tetreat for the people of the country with their moft valuable 
effects, The prefervation of Piedmont, in the year 1706, was 
owing toa precaution of this kind ; for if*Turin, the capital, had 
not-been fortified, the whole province mutt inevitably have fallen 
a prey to the French: and to clofing the avenues of Amfterdam, 
by which it was enabled to withftand the forces of Louis XIV. in 


1672, ‘may be afcribed alfo the prefervation of the ftates of Hol- _ 


land, who, fenfible of the great advantages derived even from 
fuch’ partial and temporal fortifications, have fince ordered that 
city to be encom paffed with {trong and durable works. 

“ The more immediate views of itates in the ereétion of for- 


treffes, have uniformly been to obtain fecurity againft furprizes; - 
and to be able, with a few-troops within; to with{tand the affaults 
of a greater number witliout. Such were the fpecial objects of © 
the Greeks in fortifying Thermopylz, the narrow ftraits between 
the mountains of Thefluly and Phocys ; of Afdrubal, in fortifying _ 


New Carthage ; and of Demofthenes, in fortifying Pilos. " 
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“ To anfwer thefe important purpofes, we are principally to 
confider the fitustion, extent, form or figure, moft proper for 
fortreffes, and the ftrength and difpofition ef the various works. 

** From the moft authentic accounts of the firft contendin 

ftates, it appears, that their fortifications were only a plain w 
built in a ftrait dire&tion, with a ditch before it. This was fuffici- 
ent to withftand violence and prevent furprizes, for no other means 
were made ufe of at that time but invefting the place and reducing 
it by famine ; of which, among other -inttances, hiftory has men- 
tioned thatof Sardanapalus the laft king of Affyria, who, in Nine- 
veh, fuftained the fiege of Cyaxares, king of the Medes, feven 
years. 
- In length of time, when art had been employed in the con- 
ftruction and improvement of various deftructive weapons, and 
war was become a kind of fcience, the walls were built with a con- 
tinued projection at.top, and with loop holes at certain diftances, 
to enable the befiegers to repel the affaults with their arrows ; but 
finding that the enemy, when once got clofe to the wall, could 
from no part be difcovered or repulfed, fquare towers were added 
at equal diftances, determined by the reach of the arrow, from the 
fides of which it was expected that every part of the wall would 
be eafily defended, 

‘¢ This improvement, however, did not anfwer the purpofe ; 
for there ftill remained that face of the tower fronting the field, 
which could not be feen, and, confequently, could not be de- 
fended. 

** To remedy this evil, fome introduced different angular 
towers *, and fome the round tower : the latter, however, foon ob- 
tained the general preference, becaufe the circulat form of all’ 
others had the greatett ftrength, and was moft capable of refifting 
the battering engines: the round tower, therefore, in which every 
part coud be feen and defended, except a {pace fo {mall as fcarcely 
to conceal a fingle man, continued long in ufe ; and probably would 
have remained to this day, bur for the invention of gun powder. 
The rapid force of this new and fimple compofition, exploding 
balls of iron from cannons and mortars, foon convinced the world, 
that the walls and towers hitherto conftructed were but a weak de- 
fence. 

“In confequence of the knowledge of this invention, which 
is afcribed to bartholde Schwartz, who lived in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, ramparts were added to the walls; and, 
inftead of round towers, the fquare towers were renewed and 
called baftions ; with this difference, that, inftead of prefenting a 
face to the field they prefented an angle, and the angle towards 
the town was cut off for an entrance. Half moons, counterguards, 
and other out works, were gradually introduced, to render the 


* The wwer Pfephina at Jerufalem, was o€tangular ; and is faid 
have been raifed fo high, as, at an eaftern fun, to afford a profpeé 
of Arabia. 
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power of the defence in fome meafure equivalent'to the force of 
the attack, which was now become confiderabiy fuperior, 

*¢ Whilft this improved art of fortification was in its infancy, 
the ftates of Italy, by their intettine wars. acquired great experi- 
ence in it. They are fuppofed to be the firfi who digefted it into 
a fyitem, Ramilly and Cataneo, the éarlieft writers on the fubje&, 
being nativesof that country. The Germans alfo excelled in this 
art, and the work of Speckle, at the end of the fixteenth century, 
is ftill read with approbation. The war between the Spaniards and 
Dutch, which latled eighty years, confiderably aided its progrefs ; 
and the ten years flege of Candia by the Turks, furnifhed the 
means of making new difcoveries. 

‘* Bui.to that perfection to which the art of fortification is now 
advanced, none have conttibuted fo amply as Pagan, Coehorn, and 
Vauban, who appeared in the feventeenth century, and whofe im- 
portant difcoveries have confiderably leffened the value of the lae 
bours of their predeceflors. 

‘© Mr. Coehorn, whofe treatife was written in early life, and 
with thofe high preteufions to great improvemenis which young 
minds are apt to afflume, did not, however, fo much adhere to his 
own fyftems, as to the fyflem of Vauban; of which the works of 

ergen-opzoom, are an inconteftible proof. 

‘* But notwithftanding all the improvements that have been 
made in fortification, fince the invention of gun powder, the power 
of defence is ftill inferior to she force of attack. Engineers have 
been continually trying to render them at leaft equal, but they 
have hitherto tried in vain; and the fuperiority of the befiegers 
fire {upported by a greater number of men, will at length generally 
oblige the befieged to fubmit. 

“ The greateft improvement that has been made in the art of 
attack, was firft exhibitted in 1688, when Mr: Vauban introdaced 
the ricocher firing at the fiege of Philipfourgh : the common opi- 
nion, however, is, that he fa not exhibit this fingular invention 
till the fiege of Ath, in 1697.” 
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A well written epiftle to L—d T——r; exhorting him to 
ufe his utmoft endeavours to effeét a change in adminiftration. 
The writer expreffes, in fpirited and forcible terms, the high 
opinion he has of that Lord’s learning and abilities ; and it 
1s On that opinion he feems to form fome hopes of his Lord- 
fhip’s compliance with his requeft. 

= * Your 
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_ ** Your own penetration, ‘ fays the author,” joined to your 
acquaintance with many men of the greateft abilities, naturally 
render you a competent judge of effential benefits, which muft 
arife from the employing thefe men in the public fervice. The 
fame talents, which, actuated by difappoimted ambition, hake 
overnment to it’s centre, might in a contrary fituation, render 
it permanent, and give weight and efficacy to it’s meafures. It is 
a melancholy, but a no lefs certain fact, that at this moment of 
ublic difficulty, your Lordfhip excepted, the cabinet is as barren 
in print of abilities, as of property. In fhort, my Lord, it affords 
no ground for hope to it’s friends, nor for defpondency to its ene- 
mies. Indecifive in the forming, irrefolute in the execution of it’s 
plans, it is become an object of general contempt: nor is there, 
I prefume, a likelihood of it’s retrieving the {malleft portion of 
it’s former fplendour, fo long as thofe who now di/grace it, are 
fuffered to continue there. 

‘© To remove from his Majefty’s councils thofe minifters, whofe 
weaknefs or wickednefs have tarnifhed the honour of his crown, 
and whofe meafures have brought his dominions to their prefent 
melancoly fituation ; to remedy thofe evils which their adminiftra- 
tion hath given rife to, and by adopting a new fyftem to reftore the 
national honour and public confidence, is the important tafk I 
wifh to impofe upon your Lordhip. Arduous as it may appear, 
let us not deem it impracticable (for in that cafe we are no longer 
a people). Your principles, my Lord, I have no doubt, incline 
you to the general profperity : and when your Lordthip confiders 
the prefent fituation of the country, you cannot, furely, refrain 
one moment from exerting thofe fuperior talents you pofleis, in or- 
der to complete the glorious work of reformation.” 

. The charaéters given of two of the leading minifters in 
the cabinet are as fevere, as that of a third is juft and de- 
ferving. , 

*¢ The noble lord, at prefent firft C——r of the T——y and 
C—r of the E——r, from his fituation, naturally prefents him- 
felf the firft to our confideration. Though his Lordthip cannot, I 
think, lay any claim to the charaéter of a great miftiffer, he cer- 
tainly is entitled to that of a good man ; and viewed in a domettiec 
light, it is not flattery to look upon him as equalled by few, ex- 
celled by none: and whether we confider him in the capacity of a 
a father, fon, hufband, or friend, it would be detraétion not to 
pronounce him an exemplary character. Few people can boaft a 
greater fhare of that kind of pleafantry which fets the table in a 
roar, and férves to enliven converfation. Tho’ certainly not to be 
reckoned among our firft wits, he poffeffes'an infinite fund of 
humour, which now and then, indeed, fhews itfelt in improper 
places, and during the moft important deliberations. He certainly 
is a moft excellent companion, and tho’ his fallies are always lively 
and fharp pointed, I never knew him accufed of faying an ill na- 


tured thing, The qualities of his heart have never been, I — 
calle 
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called in queftion ; and fo long as good intentions, joined to pro- 
bity and integrity, remain refpectable among mankind, his Lords 
fhip never can want an advocate. — 

*¢ Happy had it been for the noble Lord, fortunate for his 
country, had fate ordained him to have lived in lefs buftling times, 
or to have co-operated with fome great and active minifter. Under 
the direétion of the late Earl of Chatham, when in the full vigour 
of his abilities, Lord N h might have proved no defpicable 
minifter ; but his Lordfhip never poffeffed that degree either of 
difcernment or activity fo effentially neceffary for the fituation he 
is placed in. 

*¢ Indolence, my Lord, confidered as a quality in individuals, 
may be paffed over as infpid; in minifters it becomes criminal ; 
they have the public welfare to anfwer for. Indolence in them 
may equally permit the moft fatal, or prevent the moft falutary 
meafures from being carried into the execution 5 and it is of little 
importance to the nation, whether a minifter poffeffes the beft or 
worft qualities, if his indolence is of fo confirmed a nature, as to 
prevent the effet of either. 

“© That inaétivity, the natural refult of habitual indolence, has 
been the charaAeriflic of L dN h’s adminiftration, is 
a truth too well known to your Lordfhip to need any arguments in 
fupport of it. And furely, my Lord, in times like thefe, when 
the moft yigorous meafures, refulting from manly and decifive 
councils, are abfolutely neceflary to enable us to ftruggle againft 
the complicated mifchief that furrounds us, indolence is guilt, and 
the public intereft demands it fhould no longer be permitted to 
difgrace our councils. The nation has an undoubted right to ex- 
pect effential fervice—an active line of conduct in thofe, to whom 
it’s moft important rights and interefts are confided ; and no pri- 
vate confideration ought to juftify public negie&t. The motives 
which induced Lewis XIV. to the difmiffion ot M. de Chaimellart 
are not inapplicable to our prefent fubject---La caufe de la difgrace 
de M. de Chaimellart, (fays the Marfhal de Berwick in his'memoits) 
venoit du dechainement * de tout le monde contre lui, de maniere 
que Le Roi, wa le douleverfement General des affaires ne crut pas 
devoir le maintenir en place plus long temps, malgre l’amitie per- 
fonelle qu’ll avoit pour lui. 11 faut avouer qu’il-eroit un bon homme 
qui avcit de tres bonnes intentions mais il avout fi peu de genie qu'il 
eit etonnant comment le Roi avoit pu le choifir pour miniftre ou du 
moins le garder fi long temps au hazard du tort qui eu revenoit jour- 
nellement a fes affaires. 





* The general tenor of this paflage appearing to the author’s idea, 
fo confonant to the prefent political fituation of the noble Lord, it 
was thought improper to alter any expreflion in it, otherwife he would 
have fubftituted a Jefs harfh expreffion in lieu of dechainement, which 
cannot with propricty be applied in the prefent inftance, as the above 
charaéter of his Lordfhip fufficiently evinces. 

** This 
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«¢ This defcription of the French minifter in 1709, to my idea, 
correfponds fo much with that of the Englith minifter feventy 
years afterwards, that I could not help troubling your Lordhhip 
with a recital of ir. 

I fhall now leave this noble Lord with this fhort farewell---I 
think his removal neceffary for the public fervice: but however I 
may diflike the Minifter, I cannot but efteem the man.” 

The violence of the fpeakers in the Houfes of Parliament 
our author ridicules in the following words, 

‘¢ Were a ftranger, who knew nothing of our country but it’s 
language, to be introduced into our Houfes of Parliament during the 
courfe of the debate, he would imagine himfelf prefent at the 
pleading of a moft extraordinary caufe; and from a fort of techni- 
cal language common to all parties, would infer, that the minority, 
and every individual out of doors, were plaintiffs againft the K-——~,, 
and the majority defendants. His conjecture would furely be ex. 
cufable; for while the 4eat of debate is fuffered to carry people 
away from the immediate object of difcuffion, and to become little 
better: than the vebicle of perfonal invective, the ftranger cannot 
be expedied to form any favourable ideas of either branch of our 
legiflature in particulat, or of our conftitution in general, 

‘* To a want of caution in fome of our characters, 1 muft attri- 
bute a fatal idea entertained’ by too many, of feparate interefts in 
the King and people; ‘An idea; I am convinced, not lefs uncon- 
ititutional in it’s principle, than dangerous. in it’stendency. Their 
caufe is one, their diftrefs or profperity 1s mutual; bound by the 
fame laws, the prefervation and obfervance of thofe laws isa duty 
equally incumbent on them both; and,. from their effeét alone, 
can the fovereign, or the meaneft fubjeét in his dominions, derive 
fecurity.’ The King’s minifters are not only to be confidered ag 
fervants of the crown, but as fervants of the people : confequently, 
their political character requires them to act confiftently with that 
duty they owe the public; the executive part of the government 
naturally falls to their lot; and, in the adminiftration of it, if 
they fuffer ‘themfelves ‘to be intimidated by any man, or fet of 
men, they betray their truft. jovi 

‘* This plea, my. Lord, (true or falfe, I know not) which they 
have brought againft their opponents, being the only one. have 
heard urged by the friends of Adminiftration, in excufe for their 
apparent want of conduct or ability, I thought merited fome no- 
tice ; and to their own advocates, 1 muft afcribe the origia of my 
laft charge againft them. 

‘¢ T have now, my Lord, troubled your Lordthip wich thofe 
reafons which have convinced me that the change is requifite, and 
have pointed out to you thofe minifters whefe removal appears to 
me effentially neceflary to the public welfare; I beg leave now to 
addrefs myfelf more particularly to your Lordfhip, not only upon 
thofe grounds I mentioned in the beginning of my letter, but 


from motives of a ftill more perfonal nature.” 
3 The 
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The Maid of Arragon; A Tale. By Mrs. Cowley. Davis, 
Dodfley, &c. 2s. 6d. 


Notwithftanding the great feverity, with which Mrs. 
Cowley, in a deprecation prefixed to this poem, talks of 
reviewers, we will fhew our magnanimity by not repaying 
her in her own coin, and candidly acknowledge that the. 
‘Maid ,of Arragon is a work of very confiderable merit. 
This pathetic and interefting tale is addrefied to thofe 


————*‘* whofe fympathetic hearts are formed 
To woe refponfive” 


Though in the hiftoric form, it is entirely a work of 
imagination, and is fuppofed to relate the events of one of 
the numerous ftruggles between the petty Kings of Spain, 
and their fwarthy invaders from the African fhore, which 
continued for fo many ages ; the author has been infenfibly 
led, by her fubjeét, into a ftile fomewhat fimilar to that of 
the Gothic tales and romances, which were fo much the 
delight of our anceftors, and to which fhe appears to have 
paid greater attention, than to the writings either of hifto- 
Tians Of geographers; though it muft be confeffed, at the 
fame time, that fhe lias taken care to confine herfelf within 
the bounds of nature, probability in the events and charaéters 
fhe defcribes, and has ftudioufly declared all affiftance in the 
poetical ornaments of her work, from the heathen mytho- 
logy, which is fo frequently, and {0 injudicioufly blended 
with a fincere acknowledgment of the facred truths of reli- 

ion. 

. Though a plaintive and elegant fimplicity is the leading 
charaéter of the narrative, yet 1t fometimes rifes, whenever 
the fituation demands it, into all the ftrength and dignity of 
heroic-compofition. The blank verfe, in which the whole 
is: written, is adapted’ with remarkable‘eafe to the rapidity 
and variety of ftile, which is fo effential-to narrative poetry. 
Bat we are forry to obferve, that this cafe has, on fome oc- 
cafions, degenerated. into: incorreétnefs ; a fault the more 
inexcufable, asit is evidently the effect of negligence; anda 
very little attention might have prevented the greater part 
of the errors, to which wé allude, without in the leaft be- 
traying the author into the oppofite extreme of ftiffnefs or 
verbofity. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Cowley’s principal defign (as far as we can judge 
from this firft part) feems to be the difplay of filial affeétion. 
This fhe has fuccefsfully accomplifhed by giving the chara&ter 
and fentiments of Ofmida, daughter of Almanzor King of 
Arragon, in various reverfes of fortune, and in circum- 
ftances of the moft interefting and affeéting kind. Thefe 
fentiments the author tells her father, in a poetical dedication, 
the mufe fearched for in ber (the writer’s) heart, as fhe placed 
herfelf, as far as the power of imagination would permit, 
in the fituation of Ofmida, 

*¢ And colour’d her from what I feel for you.” 

In this view, the chara&ter and conduét of the princefs 
does honour to the heart, and the imagination which drew 
her. In Ofmida,, virtue appears in her natural and moft in- 
terefting form, With that dignity, founded on fimplicity and 


fincerity, that feeks no aid from the affeétation of fuperior 


exquifite feelings; which, by a kind of fafhion in others, 
has fubftituted fentimental refinement for moral-goodnefs. 

The charaéter of Zorador, the haughty and vengeful 
Saracen, is drawn with great ftrength, and in the boldeft ftile 
of contraft with that of the good Almanzor, the father of 
his people. Zorador poffeffes all the qualities, which give 
akind of horrid fublimity to tyranny, and which, in eaftern 
climes, has kept the people in the moft wretched ftate of 
dependence. In him may be feen all the fury of the paffions ; 
and their terrible effe€ts are delineated in a mafterly manner. 
In the eye of criticifm, he appears the firft portrait in the 
poetical groop, as he is drawn with equal powers, and is 
more a child of nature than the all-perfeét heroine, 

As a fpecimen of the general ftile, and of the powers of 
the author, in defcription, we have feleéted the following 
lines, as being leaft conneéted with the narrative part of the 
poem. 


‘¢ Say, Stranger, haft thou feen the warlike {ports 
Yearly prefented in our vaft Steccado ? 
Superior to the reft, the Bull-fight claims 
Glorious pre-eminence. Forth from their dens 
The bellowing monfters rufh, and the earth rings 
Beneath their haughty hoofs. The ireful foam 
Runs from theirchurning jaws ; their butnith’d horns 
Now raife the earth, now proudly toft in air, 
Challenge the waiting warriors to the combat: 
The waiting warriors, ardent for the fign, 
Dart on their foes: the lordly beafts evade 
The well-aim’d fpear, and, clad in native might, 
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Scorn the bright corflet and the nodding helm ; 
Onward they rufh—whilft deathful fury burt 

In livid fparkles from their blood-red eyes ; 

They gore the gen’rous fieeds, their riders. cruth, 
Or fend them clafhing through the dufty air. | 
Throughout the concave, found the eager plaudits, 
And boiftrous admiration fpeaks the joy: 

At length the fav’rite bull—he whom the keepers, 
For fire and ftrength, fuperior to the reft, 

Had long mark’d out, is loos’d upon the plain : 

All marvels ceafe the infant he appears ; 

And what feem’d wondrous but a moment fince, 
Has now no tongue to fpeak the mighty act. 

—So much beyord all thought Ais deeds excell 
The glorious devattation of his peers. 

Juft & Monrewos fhone among the heroes 

Whefe bitter chaftifement the Moors endured. 
Where’er he mov’d, deftruction mark’d his progrefs, 
Anddeath feem’d couchant on his pond’rous axe. 


‘¢ Sprightly Avrora looking through the clouds, 
Which bluth’d with pleafure at her near approach, 
Chas’d from the hemifphere the pale-ey’d moon, 
Who had fo fweetly thone, fhe feem’d *till now 
‘The morning’s counterfeit. But Oh! :to mis’ry 
Whether the pale-ey’d Moon, or fprightly Morn, 
Or Sun refulgent leads the paffing hours ; 


All, all alike, they undiftinguith’d roll, 
One cheerlefs chaos, one impervious gloom, 

“¢ If to De Courci, and the wond’ring Moors, 
Osmipa lovely feetm’d—how lovely now ! 
When bright’ning day difclos’d her to their view, 
One blaze of charivs—charms of that tender caft, 
Which forrow did not fully, but become ! 
Her polifh’d form was graceful as the antelope’s ; 
Her air majeftic, as the failing eagle’s— 
When ’mongft the fleecy clouds he gently waves, 
And views high Skiddaw, like a fhrub below. 
Her face a Raphael would have caught, to form 
A young Madona, bending o’er her Child 
With brow ferene, and love-dittilling eyes. 
Her locks—fuch locks as nature only gives 
Once in an age, to perfect fome rare beauty, 
Seem’d like a golden veil—part hung before, 
Shading a polifh’d neck ; which look’d, between 
The burnith’d threads, like pureft ivory 
Through gilded net-work : part the Zephyrs fnatch’d, 
Playing enamour’d in the beauteous toils : 
The rett in dropping ringlets fell behind, 
And kifs’d the foldings of her flowing robe.” 
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. Two fhort pieces are fubjoined to the Tale: the firft an 
elegant imitation of the author’s great namefake; the other 
a monologue on the death of the unfortunate Chatterton, 
Both of the‘e are correét and beautiful pieces, and in them 
a feeling heart fpeaks in the {mootheft and moit impaffioned 
numbers, 





Theaghes, ix Profe and Verfe, fiarted in his Walks, by Fob 
Hope. Svo. ‘Goldfnith. aby 7 


In this author, we perceive many thoughts that bear the 
marks of having been hunted before, let him have farted them 
where he may. However, if he did not appear before too 
vain of his merit, we fhould pay him every tribute it de- 
ferved. The pride of pofieffing abilities is natural and com- 
mendable in genius. It is the fpur to excellence. But 
when it degenerates. into impertinent egotifms, it is fuch an 
arrrogant prefuming on the rights of genius at large, that 
we, as literary cenfors, cannot avoid chaftifing it. 

We fhall now confider our author in his motley charatter 
of moralift, humourift, poet, politician, man of tafte, and 
critic. But firft we muft confider him as the writer. His 
language is eafy, fimple, and elegant. His thoughts are 
happily conceived and perfpicuoufly exprefled. As the 
moralift, he poffeffes a liberality of opinion, and fenfibility 
of feeling that befpeaks him to enjoy a found intelle&, and 
a fufceptible heart. ‘To fupport this our opinion, we refer 
our readers to his firft Leveller. Of humour, he poffeffes 
no finall degree; although he frequently indulges it at the 
expence of fenfe, decency, and propriety : fo that we may 
venture to term it ow humour. His poetry is charaéterized 
in our laft obfervation. In politics, he is a free-thinker— 
acknowledging no party but thofe who confer advantage on 
the body at large : His letters on credit are fenfible, patrio- 
tic, and judicious. As the man of tafte and the critic, his 
obfervations are founded in truth, from a nice and innate 
accuracy of difcernment. And, that our readers may judge 
for themfelves, we extra the following eflays on Hortfe- 
manfhip, Painting, and Architeéture. 


The LEVELLER., No IV. 


On Horfemanfbip. 


OF all the fubjeéts treated of by our Writers of Effays, there 
is pone left fo open for difcuffion as that on Yaffe. The reafon of 
E 2 it 
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it is plain: our greateft authors have agreed, that there is no fixing 
the Principles of Tafte; and that we may difpute about them to 
eternity, without being allowed to be in the right; for, after all 
the fine arguments we can produce on the fubject, a ftupid, un- 
feeling fellow fhail knock them on the head with faying---* But 
that is not my Tafte.”---The learned, and otherwife elaborate Mr. 
Hume, declining, therefore, a minute examination of the princi- 

les of Tafte, abandoned a field where nothing was to be gained, 
GS where every would be critic could oppote him. But it was, 
perhaps, more want of tafte in that great author himfelf, than” 
any rea/ d fliculry in the fubje&, that made him abridge it. No 
man likes to fit down to make a meal of a difh for which he has 
no relifh ; and far lefs is he capable of drefling it for another, if 
he is ignorant of the proper ingredients of which it ought to be 
compofed. Moft people, however, pretend to fome fhare of 
tafte ; and I am of the number of thofe pretenders. It fhall, in 
due time, be judged whether my pretenfions are well grounded. 
I will fubmit to the public a periodical effay of my tafte, with 
the beft reafons I can give to fupport it ; and tho’ I may fometimes 
go out of the common high-road, I truit to their merciful candour 
not to convict me of a ire/pafs. 

‘¢ But not to trefpafs on my reader’s time with farther preface, 
let me feat him on horfeback, and we will proceed on our periodi- 
cal journey. | 

** Now that you are mounted, my friend, let us, in good hu- | 
mour, jog on together, Sit perfectly at your eafe; be not afraid 
of having the eyes of a man of tafte upon you. 1 would rather 
fee you fit at your eafe, in all the negligence of an old woman 
travelling to market, than I would fee you fit according to the 
rules of horfemanfhip, if thofe rules ftiffen and conftrain you. 
The attempt you juit now made ata graceful feat, was exactly 
what I faw praétifed by fome light dragoons, when they paffed 
before the King, laftfummer, at Northaw Common. They were, 
moft of them, riding eafy and graceful enough, till they came 
within a few paces of his Majetty; they then forced back their 
heads, cock’d up their chins, and thruft out their chefts, fo that 
each of them appesred, as he paffed along, like a cock drinking 
at a pond, or a-roafted lobfter upon a fpit, and ready for difhing. 
---Obferve that man riding with his long ftirrups, his fliffened 
knees, and his legs ftuck out nine inches at leaft from the horfe’s 
beily! Look at him behind---what a figure he makes! He is, for 
all the world, like a pair of rufly tongs hung upon our kitchen- 
poker !---But he nad his infiructions at the riding-fcheol. So had 
that ocher fellow, with his legs in the pofition of the wings of an 
oftrich when he 3s’ running ; his knees a littl: bent; his feet ftuck 
out behind ; and his heels pointing to the horfe’s buttocks.---The 
firft attempts at grace alone ; the fecond aims both at grace and 
conveniency in riding; for, by having the fpar fo much nearer 
the horfe’s fide, he thinks he has fo much the lefs neceflity to move: 
his legs, when he has occafion to work him. Behold that other 
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ride by with his arms pinioned to his fides, like the wings of a 
truffed Turkey! That man was told at the Manége to keep his 
arms clofe to his fides, and now he dares not ufe them.---Since 
thofe riders offend me fo much, Ye: will forgive me for feating 
you after my own manner: eep yourfelf ere& by the fole 
movement of pulling up your neck, as if you would make your- 
felf taller. ‘Try this when you are naked, and you will perceive 
it anfwer both the purpofe of pufhing out the cheft, and kceping 
back the fhoulders; and it leaves your head, at the fame time, at 
perfect liberty to turn toevery obje&. You may give yourlelf a 
little more grace by drawing back the joints of the fhoulders.--- 
If you attempt to keep yourfelf ftraight by holding back the head, 
and forcing out the cheft, you will find that you will ftiffen your 
neck and your back bone, and put yourfelf into a very uneafy 
pofture. From the formation of the human body, it isimpoffible ; 
without conitraint, to keep your arms fo clofe to your fides, ag 
that one cannot fee through them. The wffer ribs naturally 
prevent the arms from touching the /ower; and, when viewed 
behind, place them in a direétion correfpondent with that of the 
thighs below them. ‘The only care then with your arms is, to 
keep your elbows down, and prevent them from thaking ; and this 
is chiefly done by drawing back the joints of the fhoulders. 

** Now, as to your feat in the faddle But. you may trot on as 
you are, till we get to Charing-crofs. Obferve the leg of that 
rider! his knee is quite ftiff, and his heel is forced down ina moft 
conftrained, ungraceful manner.---Do not follow that fafhion, for 
it is both uneafy and unnatural: it is alfo unfafe; for the 
ftreightening your knee ftiffens the mufcles of the infide of your 
thighs, and. makes them the more liable to flip off the faddle.--- 
The forcing down the heel adds to the action of raifing you from 
your feat in a hard trot, or when your horfe unexpettedly flings 
out or capers. We'll proceed, if you pleafe, to Leicefter- 
fields.---There, now, is the feat I would recommend to you! 
That rider appears not to fit upon his bottom, but to hang upon 
his thighs! His knee is gently bent, fo as to allow his legs to 
hang perpendicularly, and the ftirrup-leathers to continue the 
line of direétion of his thigh-hones! His ftirrups fupport his 
legs only, and bear nothing of the weight of his body.---That 
feat is the moft graceful and proper for journey riding ; but, when 
you follow the hounds, I would advife yow to take up your Stir- 
rups a few holes, fo as to make your furrup-leathers, when you 
walk your horfe, hang perpendicularly; by which means, you 
can give yourfelf a fpring into the Newmarket-trot, or aid your- 
felf in leaping.---You muft not, however, truft to your ftirrups in 
hunting ; truft entirely to your thighs, and the balance of your 
body.---The riding-mafler and jockey generally run into the ex- 
tremes of two oppofite cuftoms: the firft, on horfeback, confides 
entirely to the balance of his boda the laft trufts chiefly to his 
ftirrups.---Balance your sa * alfMeans ; but let it alfo have 
the fupport of the thighs.---With long ftirrups, your thighs be- 
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ing almoft perpendicular, and nearly on a line with your body 
downward, prevent you from falling off fideways, when your 
horfe unexpectedly flarts afide. With fhorter fturrups you are, on 
the contrary, better guarded againit a fal] over the horfe’s neck, if 
he fhould kick up behind, or take a fudden leap; for the thighs 
being advanced a little before the body, will fuppore ic when in 
danger of lofing its balance by a violent jerk. I muft not omit 
mentioning the common rule to you, that the body to the haunch- 
bone, and the legs from the knees, ought to be perfeétly free and 
ealy, and as much at your command as if you were on foot. To 
attain this eafe or freedom, the gallop is more ufefal than the 
trot; for the fr# motion gives play toall the mufcles of the body, 
but the /af acts chiefly on the joints.---You muft, however, be 
careful, by drawing up your neck, to keep yourfelf ftraight ; for, 
if you allow yourfelf to lean forward over the horfe’s neck in gal- 
loping, it will in time draw your fhouldess together, and give you 
a natural ftoop. The figures of moft of our jockies, contrafted 
with thofe of our light dragoons, prove the juftnefs of this remark ; 
aad obferve the aukwark {tiffneis of moit of our heavy dragoons 
and coachmen when they are oa foot, and you muft acknowledge, 
that the trot of a horfe, aud the fimilar motion of a coach-box, 
though they fettle the joints of a man’s back and thoulders, -muft, 
by conftant practice, render his back-bone: ftiff. I am the more 
patticular on this head, becaute the intention of riding ought not 
only to be for your pleafuse, and for the health and exercife of 
your body, but fhould alfo be conducive ia giving you an eafy and 
and graceful carriage in walking.” 


The LEVELLER. No V. 


On Painting. 


Addreffed to the Presipent of the Rovat Acapemy of Arts. 


SIR, 


*¢ THE very learned and facetious Dean Swift hath, (in the in- 
troduction to that admirable work of his, called a Tale of a Tub) 
enumerated to us ¢hree wooden machines, originally conftructed for 
the ule and convenience of thofe Orators, who are allowed the 
privilege of talking much without: interruption ; and thefe are, 
the pulpit, the ladder, and the mountcbank fiage. But there is 
a fourth oratorial machine, the invention of which the good Dean 
could not poflibly forefee, and which is left for me, a feeble yet 
obferving critic, to record. ——This fourth machine, Sir, is your 
right worfhipful, prefideniial chair ;——the Chair of the Prefident 
of the Koyat Academy of Arts; from which you have, for feveral 
years. paft, been indulged with the liberty of delivering an annual 
{peech, without any one hig@rto prefuming to interrupt you, of 
make thereto the leaft reply.---The fame indulgence, however, 
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is not due to you from the public, as is fhewn you by your hearers 
in the Royal Academy ; your orations are printed as well as fpoken, 
and no law or cultom has prohibtred your readers from printing 
their remarks and obfervations.in reply to them.---Yet, I mean 
not to criticife on any of your operations ; my intention is only, 
in return, to give you fome occafional thoughts of mine, which 
may prove of academical ufe. To you I fhall leave the honour ef 
expatiating on ancient painters and painting; my obfervations fhall 
be confined to the works of modern painters, which you could not fo 
well comment upon, without breach of friendthip with your bro« 
thers of the brufh. 

‘* The perfection of painting confifis in deceiving the fight $ 
in making an object on canvas appear to the eye as a reality anda 
fubftance, inftead of being difcerned to be nothing but the image 
of a thing defcribed.---The nearer a'refemblance of any thing in 

‘ painting approaches to that perfection, the more excellent, in my 
opinion, is the painter’s art. , 

** I can conceive a face witha bad complexion ; arobe that does ' 
not hang perfectly loofe; an unbecoming drefs ; ,a-long nofe;.a 
wry mouth; hands and fingers out of all proportion, and other 
members equally outof fize; for fuch Nature herfelf prefents every 
day to my fight ;—but I can never conceive an object on canvas 
tobe:inatural, that isflat; it can never deceive my fight if. it wants 
velief.---Without that, though the colours of a painting maybe 
uncommonly beautiful, and it’s drawing molt elegant and correét, 
it will not, in my ‘eRimation, be a picture, but a colcured plan.--- 
In this art of giving arelicf, many of the modern painters are 
very defective; and among thefe, 1 am forry to fay, Mr. ——— 
is the chief. His portraits are, in general, unexceptionable, im- 
mediately as they come from his hand ; they are elegantly drawn, 
great fancy is difplayed in them, and the refemblances are ftrikingly 
hke,;---but their colours foon fade, and leave the painting, tom 
eyes, as if I beheld it through aveilor a mift. As his defeét, 
then, does not proceed from want of judgment, but from an im- 
perfection in his colours, I hope he will not think it beneath him 
to learn the art of mixingothem from Mr. Wright of Derby, Mr. 
Weft, Mr. Dance, Mr. Rumney, or fome of thofe mafters who 
feem to have made it their particular ftudy.._—By experience I 
know, that he has fufficient good-fenfe and good-nature, not to 
take amifs any friendly advice that is given him. It is not many 
years ago, fince I ufed 'the freedom to obferve to him, that his 
portraits would receive additional beauty, if he would be at the 
trouble of fhewing the eyes, and finifhing them, inftead of throw. 
ing a fhade over them; which faved, indeed, a great deal of 
painting, but which rendered his portraits dead and uninterefting, 
‘He accordingly took the hint; ‘his eyes have, ever fince, been 
‘more in the hght, which has certainly given more life to his: paint- 
dng. The reafons for my advifing this alteration, you mutt allow, 
were well grounded, If the eyes of a portrait are painted as if 
looking at me, and if they are matural, finifhed in the light and 
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highly executed, I overlook many defeéts in the reft of the fi ure, 
and almoft forget that it is but an inanimate picture ; more e pecis 
ly fo, if it fhould be the portrait of a handfome woman; for, let 
my eyes wander ever fo much over the reft of her beauties; they 
will ever return to meet her looks. In this particular, many of 
Vandyke’s portraits are peculiarly flattering and fatisfa¢tory ; info- 
much, that were I to fit alone fora whole day in Lord Pembroke’s 
great room at Wilton, with his beautiful family-picce in front of 
me, I fhould never fancy myfelf without company. 

*¢ I acknowledge that this rule of painting the eyes of a por- 
trait looking on the fpectators, cramps the genius of the painter, 
and confines him to a fmall a of attitudes. But for the fake 
of preferving the likenefs of a friend, which can never be very 
ftriking without difplaying the eye, I weuld willingly exempt the 
painter from exerting the powers of his imagination, and adding 
to the portrait the graces of an hiftorical piece. 

** 1 believe you will agree with me, Sir, that nothing teaches 
the forces of:light and fhade, and the art of giving a relief, 
fo much as drawing in black and white. I would theretore recom 
mend to the ftudents of the academy to make themfelves perfect 
in drawing before they attempt to paint. I have, in Flanders and 
Holland, feen imitations of fculpture that would deceive the 
keeneft fight ; and Mr. Berens, of Southgate, has a piece of that 
kind, by a mafter of Antwerp, which might be exhibited as a 
model of the Relief. If, then, fuch an extraordinary effeét can 
be produced by plain d/ack and white, it would furely be more eafy 
to cffeé&t the deception when the artift has the powers of aii the 
colours to his aid. 

There is a cuftom of fome of the great matters of antiquity, 
which is adopted by many of our modern painters, and which is 
often very unnatural and abfurd; that is, of painting a dark back- 
ground, in order to give their figures a relief. ‘This may be very 
proper, if the back ground be a dead wall, a curtain, a hanging 
canopy, or the wainfcot of aroom; but when it happens to be the 
tky, as frequently is the cafe, nothing fo much offends my fight. 
-——I do not remember to have feen {uch a remarkable inftance of 
ablunder of this kind, as in a picture painted by Mr. D. when-he 
was at Rome. I mention it becaufe the piece is in other refpects 
unexceptionably good. Mr. D. will doubtlefs recolleé&t to have 
painted a young nobleman who was then on his travels *, who was 
in aconfumption at the time, and whofe features were ftrongly 
expreflive of his difeafe. He is drawn leaning with his back 
againft a tree, his gun in his hand and refted on the ground, his 
dog couched panting at his feet, his waiftcoat entirely unbuttoned 
to give him air, and the whole of his countenance and figure mof 
inimitably expreffive of exceffive fatigue from the {port of the day. 
So far the judgment of the artift was great. But the fportfman 
and his dog are both painted in glaring daylight, while the objects 
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around them, and the fky above their heads, reprefent the darknefe 
of night. I muft confefs I was much at a‘lofs to guefé what.could 
poffibly have thrown light on the figures in the picture, till I ree 
collected an old diverfion I enjoyed at fchool, called Bat-fowling 3 
which’I imagined my young travelling friend in Italy had improved 
upon, and had gone out p-thootin g by the light of a lanthorn or a 
lamp. 

*¢ We are told, that toa perfon feverely attacked with the jaundice, 
every objett appears as if it were tinétured with yellow. From 
what caufe his fight is fo effected, I have never heard ic determined ; 
but I am led to imagine, that, from a fimilar law in optics, fome 
particular colours predominate in the fight of many of our pain- 
ters. 

«Who, for inftance, views a painting of Mr. G.’s, but mutt 
acknowledge; that he throws a dafh of the purple into every co- 
lour from his pencil :——-which muft pro either from his not 
cleaning it fufficiently, or from a reflection of the purple colour 
from his eye. I remember having feen a portrait by him, of a 
certain nobleman, remarkable for the fobriety of his life, and who 
was never known to have been drunk; but his lordhhip havi 
naturally a very florid complexion, the addition of Mr. G.’s pur- 
ple to the colour of his nofe and his cheeks, will probably make 
him pafs with pofterity, as the damnedeft drunken dog that ever 
lived. Mr. G, will recollect the portrait I mean, when I tell him, 
that the Lady, he has painted for its companion, is drawn work- 
ing a net; and that particular pains have been taken in polifhin 
the mahogany table at which fhe fits. I cannot fay that-Mr, C.’s 
ary = game: free from this tinge of the purple tinct. ' 

‘© There are other painters again, whofe fight, and (of courfe) 


their — give every thing a caft of the drowa. Among thefe 
o- 


our fo-much-admired hiftorical painter, Mr. H. at Rome, is one 
of the firft; every one muft acknowledge it, who remembers thofe 

ictures of his which have been exhibited in this town.---And here, 

y the bye, I cannot help remarking, how defective he is im that 
moft effential art of a painter, towards producing a deception--- 
the giving a relief. Let Mr. H.’s drawing be ever fo gracefully 
elegant and correét, unlefs he ftudy more the giving a relief, his 
paintings (as I have before obferved) will every be but coloured 
plans. But, from the laft performance of his, the Death of Lu- 
cretia, which I have feen, 1 have great expections that his taite 
will improve. ~ 

*¢ Mr. K. is another, who always paints in a dros fudy, if I 
may fay fo, and be forgiven the pun. 

** There are others who incline to the Jiwe, the grey, or the 
green. I will imftance butone. Mr. H.’s painting can be diftin- 
guithed by the colouring from among a thoufand pictures. But 
what of that (I fhall be told) ? Is not the painting of almoft all 
the great mafters in the Italian or Flemifh fchools, equally known 
by fome peculiar tints in which they took delight? So much the 
worfe for them, Sir, Like French dramatic writers, they laid 
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themfelve down rules of the Graceful and Beautiful in compofition, 
‘put forgot to ftudy nature and to copy it, as oar immortal Shake- 
Spear did. j 
‘! « For my part, if I were a8rother of the Bruth, I thould think 
it no compliment at all to my art, were any body to tell me, 
4s ‘Pha’ piece is inimitably well painted; the colouring is deauti- 
ful indeed! one needs no other mark to know by whofe pencil it is?” 

** In oppofition to thefe paititers in purple, brown, blue, grey, 

‘and green, I fhall only place forward Mr. Wright, of Derby, who, 
‘of ail our moderns, has Mewn the moft exact obfervanece of the 
propriety of tints, becaufe none other has exhibited paintings in 
~fuch a variety of lights: but though others had attempted that 
variety, peshaps he would ftill have remained unequalled in the 
juftnefe with which he imitates the natural colours of every object 
“which he reprefents. ‘Take his famous Biackfmith’s Shop, one of 
“his candle-light pieces, and one of his tandtkips ; ‘place them to- 
“gether in one room, and I defy any man to fay, that, by the'co- 
louring, he could difcern them to be the productions of the fame 
“hand. Of ‘how many of your ancient mafters can you fay ‘as 
‘fhuch ? Place threé capital pieces of any great painter promifcu- 
-oufly, in a collection of piétures, and it is a hundred to ‘one’ but 
“you will difcaver them to he-painted by the fame hand. Aind even 
vat the exhibitions of our Moderns, cannot every little connoiffeur 
-tell, without a eatalogue, the paintings that belong to their re- 
“fpective painters, and the name of the maffer that painted any 
capital piece? I therefore venture to pronoitnce it a great defect 
«im the art of any painter, to have his painting known to be’his, 
by any peculiarity of manner or colotifing, and not by thé per- 
feétion of his drawing, and his fuperior excellence in imitating 
the natural tints. 

‘¢ Some others of our modern painters, who have exhibited 
hiflorical pieces, thew a wonderful attachment to particular fet of 
features, and give fuch a family-likenefs to all the faces in the 
fame picture, that one could, without much hefitation, pronounce 

~them to be the offspring of the fame line. Iam forry to bring in 
“Mr. H.again: but [ promifed to animadvert on the produCtions of 
no man who could be any ways hurt by my remarks. Every one 
mutt be fenfible that he is furprifingly fond of round features ; in 
‘almoft every face of his painting, there are thé fame arched ‘eye- 
brows, the fame open, round eyes, the fame rounded termination 
of the nofe, the fame round chin, and the whole of every coun- 
tenance exactly fheped in the fame round mold. In contraft with 
his faces are thofe of Mr. P You may fee prints from his 
‘ hittorical pieces in almott every ftreet ; you will perceive that he 
has thaped: the features of his faces in a kind of fyzare form; ‘the 
‘ fame ftraight line runs along. the eye-brows of every face; an ex 
act parallel one to that runs acrofs the eyes ; another at the noftrils ; 
and wtovrth at the mouth. Mr, P. has, however, great merit; 
‘ his colours are very good; they are natural; and they will ftand 
the tefl of tune. 
s+ Mr. 
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. 4 Mr, W. thews too gfeat a fondinefs for 4 Grecian face, in his 
hiftorical painting. Al his young wonien appear.to be related.to 
the fame family. , ni 4 ' 

‘* J cannot help taking notige of a fathion which fome late pore 
traits have -helped to introduce, called the Vandyke manuer of 
wearing the hair. t certainly faves trouble of painting the likeach, 
oi the torehead of a chiid, to bring down the hair almoft to the. 

ves; bot I maintzin.irto be a moft barbarous tafte, to conceal 
the fineit feature of the face, and make every boy and girl look 
like « wild bull.” If to give to the face the look of furley. pride, be 
your,aim, continue combing down the hair. If you want to exe, 
prefs innocence and fimpheity, part the hair at the topof the; 
forehead, and let it gradua ly feparateas it falis fails. down tothe eats, 
But if you delice to behold.aa open, noble countenanecsy that-de-, 
tefis a!l guile, thew the forehead in all its glory, aud’ let not the; 
ne'ghbouriny nations of kurope continue to our cluldven the cha, 
racter of ferocity and pride, under the rediculous, figurative appel-, 
lation of a Fobn Bull. : oni 

** Nor can I conclude wichout recommending to the amufement. 
of the ladies, two manners of drawing, whiich are far preferable 
to their foiling their hands, with paintiig in colours in. oil. 
The ficft is, Mv. Hamilton io Pall:mall'sm@mner of taking likeneffes 
with crayons, which ftand the weather perfeétiy well. The /ecoud 
is ior drawing landtkips, by firit fhading theim iigbtly with Indian 
inky and thea painting them over'with thin warer-colours; in the, 
manner J have feen fome drawings at Lord Bateman's, remarkably, 
well executed by a young lady whofe merit deferves this applaute 
from a ditinterefted anonymous writer, though fie may reap more 
honour from the judgment of a founder critic, or a wiler man. 


Th LEVELLER. No. VI. 


Oz ArchiteBure. 


“ ARCHITECTS, like portrajt-painters, are often, bythe 
bad tafte of their employers, circumicribed in their operations. 
L fhould, therefore, firit; chufe to be informed, whether the plam 
or defign of any building had been left to the free choice of ihe. 
architect, before I would venture to call his-tafte in queftion. 
Some gentlemen are fond of a houfe as fquat.as a barn, others of 
a dwelling as elevated a8 a church-fleeple ; fome prefer windows 
from the floor to the ceilings, and, following the tafte of France 
and Holland, make of their dwellings the likenefles of green- 
houfes or lanthorns. Others, again, chufe to have their windows 
appear like the holes of a pigeon-houfe, or the port holes, of an 
armed. veffel: in fhort, there is no pleafing thefe people with any 
thing in true tafte or proportion, Yet the eye of a perion of taite. 
cannot be pleafed, without an obfervance of due proportion in 
building. Who views from the fields the horth front of Bedford- 
houfe, without withing, for a fake of grandeur, chat onary 
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ftory had been added to its elevation? And would not the neigh- 


bouring houfe of the late Lord Baltimore have appeared in better’ 


proportion, if in raifing it, the bricklayers had been {pared a little’ 
of their labour?—As, therefore, a certain proportion is required 
to be obferved between the height and length of the front of any 
building, fo is there a requifite proportion between the elevation 
and extent of that front, and the number and fize of the windows: 
which it fhould contain. ‘That proportion I have feen now here 
more juftly obferved than in the front of the Queen’s palace. I 
could quote too Hopetoun-houfe in Scotland: but few of m 
readers will have feen it. In both buildings, however, there is 
fuch an agreement between their fronts and the windows which 
they contain, that each, at the popes poet view, diminifh the 
magnitude of the other, without ing in the mind of the be- 
holder the idea of grandeur. In like manner, we may have fome- 
times feen a very tall man fo exa@ly well-proportioned, that, at 
a few yards diftance, he appeared nothing beyond the common 
fize ; but, as we draw nearer, and examined him limb by limb, we 
we were (urprifed at his prodigious ftature. 

* From the Queen’s palace, it is but a thort walk to that row 
of houfes which overlook her gardens, and where the Duke of 
Athol’s houfe ftands, You will there fee fome of thofe lanthorn- 
houfes 1 have before mentioned, and by them you may judge, if 
my remarks on French windows are agreeable to reafon, Many 
of. the hofpitals in and about London, will give yau an idea of 
the pigeon-houfe fafhiou, which was in general followed in the 
private buildings of twenty or thirty years ftanding. I do not 
know any ftreet in London where the windows are better propor- 
tioned than they are in Cumberland-ftreet, near Tyburn. Whos. 
ever was the architect or builder of fome of the houfes in that 
fireet, deferves my acknowledgement of fo much as I have feen of 
his good tafte in building. 

‘© A former publication of critical obfervations on the buildings 
and improvements of London, has left me little to add on the 
fubje& of. their outhdes ; but [ will beg leave to take a look at them 
within, Here: the firft great innovation of our modern tafte that’ 
ftrikes me, is the gaudy painted ceiling; and yet it was but by 
accident that I firft difcovered it, as | was one day leaning back in 
my chair, to have a bone taken out of my throat at dinner: it 
happened to be at a certain great houfe, where I had fomething elfe 
to mind, than, like a country-booby, to be gazing at the cieling; 
—A couch, indeed, is the only place from whench one can get a 
convenient view of thofe gaudy cielings. I have fevera] times 
attempted to admire the cielings at the Pantheon, but have always 
been fo unlucky as to make fomebody fuffer by my attempts. One 
time I trod upon the toes of a tall fellow of a horfe officer, who 
was near making me {wallow the hilt of his fword; another time 
I ran my chin, plump, into the eye (fortunately for me his only 
one) of a captain of aman of war, who damned me moft bitterly 
for taking my obfervatiog to the prejudice of his fight ; and a third 
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time, I ran foul of a big-bellied lady, who mildly reproved me, 
by afking me if I came there to play at dlixdman’s-buff ? The 
oaiieg ¢ cieling with a profufion of expenfive decorations, is like 
fquandering fo many ornaments on a certain ftool, which is come 
monly placed in that part of a room the leaft confpicuous to the ' 
fight ; with this difference, however, that to examine a fine cieling - 
is often attended with much pain or inconvenience td one’s neck ; 
whereas the ftooping to admire the ornamented fhrine of Cloacina, 
would contribute very confiderably to the eafe of the body, as well 
as to the temporary amufement of the mind. - : 
** I have juft now bethought myfelf, however, of one prot 
reafon for painted cielings being in fafhion in the houfes of the: 
great: that as it is reckoned extremely vulgar to take notice of 
any thing beneath one, it ne muft be the fummit of polite-’ 
nefs to fix one’s attention on thofe objeéts which occupy the sighef- 
places in the room.—But the greateft objection that accurs to me 
againft thefe painted cielings, is this: they are generally orna-' 
mented with fuch beautiful colours, that the make the fides of a 
room look comparatively dirry and mean; fo much fo; that on 
fecing a plain dull room with a painted cieling to it, I could not’ 
but compare it to a chimney-{fweeper dreft out on the firft of May,’ 
with his face bedaubed with flour, his wig ftuck full of ‘ribbons, ’ 
and his hat bound round with gilt leather-by way of coftly lace. 
In this chimney-fweeper’s tafte is the library at Woburn abbey ; 
the fides of the room are all covered with books, in-appearance ap 
irty as a chimney-fweeper’s coat, and its cieling is loaded with a’ 


di 
rofufion of gildvog and paint. Yet the architeét in this may 
ee deig 


e had a very judicious n: reflecting that few people, now. 
a-days, go into a library to look into the books, al confidering, 
that to look at their ris covers is, at the beft, but a difmal 
fight ; he aps imagined it was highly becoming the dignity of* 
his $ adr Duke of Bedford, to fuller no vidhes to cane his: 
library without fome elevation of thought, without feeling his ideas. 
ennobled and raifed to things above. If Sir William Chambers 
gave the defign for this cieling, as I have been informed he did, 
it is but juftice to his tafte in architedture (however I might differ 
with him in oriental gardening,) to add, that the mufic-room in the 
fame houfe, which, I was alfo affured, was finifhed from his de- 
figns, is really beautifuland elegant, and is far fuperior in tafte tothe 
tawdry French cabinet-work in that other room, where hangs the’ 
portrait of the French King.—I cannot conclude without making 
one more obfervation on many of the painted cielings which I have 
feen :. the painters or defigners of them frequently forget the dif-" 
tance from whence they are to be viewed. ‘What is very beautiful - 
and ftriking at the diflance of a yard, may be nothing but confu- 
fion or intricacy of defign, when beheld at the diftance of twenty 
feet. The fame remark might be’ made on other modern orha-" 
ments about our houfes, which feem to apptoach-too.near to the 
diminutive minutenefs of the gothic feale. They are like the 
finifhing of a Dutch picture, which commands our admiration of 
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the curious induftry of its painter, but which leaws qo impreffion 

on the mind of the fublime.—-Thofe artifts who work a‘ the ci ings 

by the. help of a fcaffold, would do well to follow Sir Jofhua . 

nolds’s method of painting, who, after every few ‘itrokes. of 18 
pencil, retires fome paces from the canvafs, to fee what effe&. his 

painting has at that diftance. The exercife of running up and 

down a ladder, from the cieling to the floor, and from the floor to 

the cieling, would certainly retard their operations 5 but then it 

would contribute greatly to the health of their bodies, and (it is 
to be hoped) to the improvement of their minds. This, at leaft, 

1.am certain of, Dr. Cadogan himfelf could not preferibe a better 

preventive for the gout, to which painters in general are very 

tributary fubjeéts ; and their tafte could no but be corretted, by. 
their placing themfelves fometimes in the fituation of thofe for 
whofe amufement tlieir minutely ornamented cielings- ape defigned, 

I would neither make choice of a wife nor a favdt box from the 

oppolite fide of a ftreet, becaufe they are, in their ufe, intended 

for a nearer infpeétion ; but a pair of buckles that are not defigned to 
be examined in the hand, I would try in my fhoes before I bought 

them ; and I would keep my nofe from offence by chufing the ex 

ternal ornaments of a certain. temple at the full extent of my gate 

den-walk. ar. : : 








The Count de Poland. By’ Mifi M. Minifie, one of the Authors 
of Lody Frances and Lady Carolina S—, 4 vol, 12mo. 128, 
odifley. . 


This agreeable: novel; by an author who has before given 
proof of her abilities in various well-received Publications; is 
written in a pleafing manner, and conveys a number of mo- 
ral fentiments in a vehicle well adapted to recommend and 
enforce them, But the ftyle is not fofficiently corre&t, nor 
are the errors of the prefs incofiderable—When, however, 
it is confidered how much artizans of all denominations have 
been thrown into diforder by the tumults of the times, it is 
the lefs.to.be wondered at, and the more to, be pardoned,. 
that literary compofitions fhould feel their fhare of the com~ 
mon calamity... The Count de Poland commences with the, 
marriage of Emily Ofmond to Lord Morpeth, who made him 
her choice much againft the inclination of her parents, whofe 
regret on the veils may be feenin a letter from the mother 
to Lady Egerton, another of her daughters, then in the fouth 
of France with her hufband. 

* Anberry Grove. 


‘*¢ Thurfday, my beloved Henrietta, the dye, Iam afraid the 
fatal dye, was caft, which is to determine the happinefs or. mifery 
of your fitter Emily. 
‘© Unfortunate, 
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- 4 Unfortunate, ill-condaded gitl,) the pangs, the tears, thy in- 
difcretion has coft me, may they never be retaliated on my impru 
gent child! =» ~ " 

*¢ I will:pray to cheaven to avert from her that dreadful misfor. 
aune, thould the ever be’a.parent. 

‘© Edare not enquite too nearby the svtve from which fhe has 
_— 6 pig Lord Morpeth. She confented with avidity 
‘to his propofals. 
iid! The mfuence afed on this occafion, by your father and my- 
Self, was not in favour of his Lordfhip. 

_. ** We love our children. teo well to follow the error of the wis- 
ge dging world,—a world whofe eyes are dazzled with {plendour, whofe 
judgment is biaffed on the fide of riches. : 

*¢ ‘We were not blinded by Lord Morpeth’s exalted rank, or the 
ithménfity of “his fortune.— We could fee, impartially, the difpro~ 

rtion of his union with ourdaughter. “Heis not, it is réported, 
‘of a pleafiny’difpofition, befides, there is a horrid difparity between 
forty-five and feventeen. She is lively, volatile, aud I fear refrac- 
tory. He feems referved and abfolute. 

- 4* We fpoke of thefe, and of many other objections that we faw, 
but all in vain... Our advice was of no effet. We might indeed 
thave {pared ourfelves the trouble of advifing. 

** Had your fifter been pleading for the object of her foul’s beft 
aifeGtions, (alas! that man was not Lord Morpeth) her refolution 
could not have been more ftrongly fupported. The moft romantic 
paffion could have added no warmth to the prayers, tears, and in- 
‘treaties, fhe employed to conquer your father’s averfion to a con- 
nection, in his opinion, highly prepofterous. 

‘¢ Emily thus determined, ber lover importunate,—what more 
ould be done ? 

‘¢ Thurfday we faluted her Countefs of Morpeth; and I am 
afraid, further ‘than a /itle her views of happinefs are not exe 
tended. 

‘¢ Why—«vy was I ever prevailed-on to give up the careof my 
‘child’s education to another? But was not that other your father’s 
“friend,—his friend from infancy ? 

“* Henrietta, you have often heard me fpeak of Lady Caftle- 
“@own. My dear, when | firft married Mr. Ofmend, and for fome 
"years after, fhe was by no means unamiable; how then could E 
-have oppofed his refolves ? Good man! he was impofed on by ap- 
_pearances, when I had long ceafed to think favourably of Lady 
Laftledown. } : 

‘¢ God knows with how much reluétance I confented to his de 
ign of giving up my Emily to her protection. I forefaw. the evils 
that have fince happened. I will, for my poor mind’s eafe, endea- 
‘vour to forget an event that cannot be recalled. ; 

‘$6 You, who have never wandered from the wing of your fond 
mother, till confiyned to the arms of a worthy indulgent hufband, 
who merits.all your tendernefs ; how abundantiy have your virtues 
fatisfied my warmeft withes—how amply repaid the ayxious atten- 
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tion with which I watched the growing excellencies of my Hen- 
sietta ! 

‘* Had it not been for Lady Caftledown, Emily might—oh ! the 
undoubtedly would—have been intitled to thare in the eulogiums of 
maternal tranfports. Poor, poor Emily, with all your errors, you 
are more the object of compaffion than of blame. The fault has 
been in others ; the econfequences are all thy own. Why do I fay 
all thy own? So loiig as I exift, my fhare in them will be capital.” 

It appears that Emily has acceded to the propofals of Lord 
Morpeth, partly from a tender difappointment elfewhere, and 
partly to gratify her paffions for a title and the fplendors 
which ufually accompany it, and which, indeed, may (not 
improperly) be faid to be its /upporters, ‘This difappoint- 
ment owed its rife to an affeétion fhe bore a Lord Haven~ 
brook, with whom fhe eloped to the North,—the common 
Harbour of fugitive females, who wifh to break their own 
hearts, and torture thofe of their parents. Lady Caftledown, 
however, a friend to the family, getting notice of the pro» 
jefted excurfion, the opportunity to efcape was loft, the 
lovers were purfued, and the lady, who was on the point of 
rifking ¢ all for love,” brought back to her family. Lord 
Havenbracok gets abroad at the period Emily is reftored to 
the arms of her parents, and this is the time at which Lord 
Morpeth offers hishand. ‘Thathand is accepted, for fome or 
for all of the above reafons—(though we pretend not to tha 
profondeur in witicifm that can decypher the hieroglyphics of 
a female mind, under the guidance of certain paffions). Be- 
hold her, at length, the right honourable Lady Morpeth. In 
the courfe of her letters to Lady Ann Foftefs, the confeffes 
—and in this we think the Lady *¢ doth confefs too much,” 
She never formed, even with Lord Havenbrooke, any at- 
tachment of the heart,—fo that, her affeétions being of the 
transfer kind, it was no more a difficulty to change her lovers 
than her gloves. When Lady Morpeth leaves her father’s 
houfe, a young perfon, whofe name is Olivia, attends her as 
companion—a name to fignify, but too generally, the moft 
wretched ftate of flavery within the compafs of human de- 
pendence. This young female is fent from France, to Mrs. 
Ormond, by her daughter Lady Egerton, and proves to be a 
very amiable and interefting charaéter; on which account 
our fair author has, very properly, made her the heroine of 
the hiftory. During the refidence of Lady Egerton abroad, 
fhe meets with ** the Count de Poland,” from whom the 
hiftory borrows its name. This charaéter figures in the 
fore ground, and that very deferyedly, through all the future 
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pages of Mifs Minifie’s produétion—in the courfe of which 
the Count relates the events of his own ftory, and tells us, 
amoneft other things, of his regret for the lofs of a beloved 
niece, occafioned, as he prefumes, by the criminal love of 
his brother the Duke D’Obyne, who was ignorant of the re- 
lation in which fhe ftood to the Count. At this ftage of the 
ftory, which is pregnant with incidents very well invented, 
Lord Caftledown dies, and the Morpeths come to town, 
bfinging the lovely Olivia in their train. She foon capti- 
vates the heart of young Caftledown dies, preparations are 
making for the marriage, juft as the Count de Poland and 
the Duke D’Obyne come to England with the Egertons, 
After a natural evolutien of circumftances, the beautiful Oli- 
via turns out to be their long loft niece. They approve the 
overtures of Lord Caftledown, affift at the ceremony, and 
give the lady a prefent of a hundred thoufand pounds. La- 
dy Morpeth, meantime, being now fenfible of the treachery 
of her correfpondent-and confident Lady Forefs, drops her 
acquaintance, regulates her own paffions into principles, 
and becomes, ‘on conviction of her miitake, a reformed wo- 
man,—and makes- at laft a very contented wife to Lord Mor- 
eth. 
x Such is a fufficient abridgment of Mifs Miniffie’s perfor- 
mance, who may be read with pleafure and profit by the 
by the young and the old—efpecially at a time when every 
writer which turns our feet into a path more innocent than 
that of politics, may be looked upon as a benefactor to the 
public. SPA, 





Sermons. By Alexander Gerard, D. D. Profeffir of Divinity 
in King’s College, Aberdeen, and one of his Majefly’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary in Scotland, %vo. 5s. boards. Dilly. 


Dr. Gerard’s repution, as a divine, is already eftablifhed 
by his ¢ Differtations on the Genius and Evidences of Chri- 
ftianity.’ . In that work are delineated the advantages which 
the Chriftian caufe hath derived from the works of its avowed 
opponents. And his excellent ¢ Effays on Tafte and Ge- 
nius,’ difplay his ingenuity in polite literature. 

With regard to the volume now under confideration, it 
will not tarnifh, but rather add lufture to the laurels that al- 
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ready encircle his forehead. It confifts of nineteen mafterly 
difcourtes. 

In the firft and fecond difcourfes, ‘ On Religion intimately 
conne€ied with ordinary Life,’ the Doétor fhews the importance 
of this view of religion, and explains it by pointing out the 
opportunities which are afforded by ordinary life for the prac- 
tice of it, and by tracing the influence of our behaviour in 
thefe feveral opportunities, 

** Religion confifts not,” fays he, ‘* in our withdrawing from 
the occupations of the prefent world, but in our being converfant 
with them after a virtuous manner.” 

In clifcourfe the third, ¢ ‘Fujftice, the Decorum of the Charagler 
of Fuczes,’ after having laid. down principles which have a 
plain foundation in the conftitution of human nature, to 
evince that magiftrates and judges are under peculiar obliga- 
tious to juftice, the Doétor obferves, that 

‘* All injuftice is deftruétive to fociety ; but it is far more de- 
firuétive when prattifed by rulers, than if it were practifed only by 
private perfons. Juftice in all men is beneficial to fociety, bur in 
judges it is more beneficial. 

“+ Every a& of injuftice brings pofitive hurt on the perfon who 
is affected by it; but an unjuft judgment hurts with the cutting ag- 
gravations of its being done under form of law, and of its impeach- 
ing the perfon whom it injures, asif he had been injurious. Pri- 
vate perfons are only conneéted with a few, and therefore only a 
few can be hurt by their injuftice; but the injuftice of a judge is 
of more extenfive confequence, it hurts all who are fubject to his 
jerifdiction. Private injuftice may be checked or redreffed by the 
righteoutnufs of the judge; but if the judge be unrighteous, by 
whom fhall his injuftice be reftrained ? ‘The danger is fo great and 
fo obvious, that in every flate fuperior tribunals are appointed for 
correcting and curbing the injuftice of the inferior, But if the fu- 
preme tribunal be corrupted, the evil is without a remedy: then 
the opprefied complain in vain, they figh in fecret, and are afraid 
to feek redrefs ; then the injured man who had the boldnefs to feek 
redrets for his violated.tight:, has the mortification to find the vio- 
lation ratified, and doubted by his efforts to avoid it;’ then he who 
endeavoured to defend himfelr from a flight wrong, fees his en- 
deavours plung him into ruin: then she quicked lifts up bis horn on 
high, he ravages at his will, the and, and all the inhabitants thereof 
are difolved, the foundations of the carth are out of courfe. Even to 
feek redrefs againft the iniquity of a fubordinate judge, is often 
grievous; the weak may be crufhed, the poor may be beggared by 
the injuftice of the meaneft magiftrate; they are unable to profe- 
cute their caufe, though it be unqueftionably good; they muft fit 
down ruined, that they may avoid deeper ruins. The very fufpi- 
cion of injuftice in judges, is of pernicious confequence: it deé- 
prives men of thet fenfe of fecurity, which is neceflary to the com- 
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fort of life, and is one of the happy effects of a free conititution 
of .government ; it fills them with habitual apprehenfion that their 
moft perfect rights may be invaded; it makes them dread to vin- 
dicate them when they are invaded; it dejeéts and torments their 
fouls with all thofe terrors which are incident to the fubjects of def- 
potifm ; it impreffes them with the gloomy idea that all things are 
precarious. Say, every feeling heart, are not the uncertainties, 
the anxieties, the perplexities of this fituation real and grievous 
fufferings? - 

 Juitice is of the greateft advantage, as well as of the utmoft 
necefiity to fociety. The univerfal practice of it is one of the 
leading features in the fiction of the golden age: the happinefs of 
that period the poets place principally in this, that crimes and in- 
juries were unknown. The imperfection and depravity of man- 
kind, render it impoffible that that fiction fhould be realized. In- 
corruptible juftice in all the rulers of a nation, puts fociety in the 
ftate which approaches neareft to it. In that ftate injuries may be 
done, but they meet with quick and certain redrefs: crimes may 
be committed, but they pafs not with impunity, though they be 
committed by the greateft : every perfon feels that all his rights are 
fafe, that if they be attacked by the wickednefs of individuals, they 
will be proteéted by the integrity of the judge; the fenfe of this 
fecurity keeps every heart at eafe, marks every face with ferenity, 
and fills every life with comfort. If then the neceflity and the ef- 
fential utility of a virtue, be the meafure of the ftri€tnefs of its 
obligation, what obligatien can be ftricter than the, obligation of 
rulers to be juft ? 

In the fixth difcourfe, “* On the Promife of the Redeemer to 
Abraham,” which promife is contained in the following 
words : (Gen. xxii. 18.) § And in thy feed fhall all the na- 
tions of the earth be bleffed,’ our author fhews the meaning of 
the prophecy, and its accomplifhment, and then he feelingly 
afks, in the conclufion of his difcourfe, what we are to /earn 
from the whole, 

“ Shall we not, fays he, “‘ be inexcufable, if we receive not 
the Saviour who is fo carefully pointed out to us? Every prophecy 
in the Old Teftament, accomplifhed under the New, is a proof of 
the divinity of both; it thews that they have the fame author, and 
that he is the God who is perfect in knowledge, in whofe eyes the 
future is even as the prefent. In Jefus this very early prophecy 
was exaétly fulfilled, Abraham had no child when this promife was 
firft made to him, nor was there, in the ordinary courfe of na- 
ture, a poffibility of his having one: yet he delieved God: againft 
hope be believed in hope: and being not weak in faith, he confidered not 
his own body now dead, neither the deadncfs of Sarah's womb: be 
fraggered not at the promife of God, through unbelief, but was frrong 
in faith, giving glory to God, and being fully perfuaded that what be 
had promifed, he was able alfo to perform. He believed in circum. 
ftances, if poflible, ftill more difficult: when be was tried, be offered 
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up Vaac; and he that had received the promifes offered, up his only begor, 
ten fon, of whom it was faid, that in lfaac Jball thy feed be called” 
-accounting that God was able to raife bim up, even from the dead, 
from whence alfo be received him in a@ figure. When we are com- 
-manded to believe in Jefus Chriti, how much lefs is required of 
us than Abraham performed? To us the Redeemer isnot promifed, 
but fhewn already come; to us, he is not darkly intimated, but 
clearly manifeited ; he was precifely marked by the prophets of all 
ages; he was precifely marked by the prophets of all ages; he was 
‘pointed out by the finger of the Baptiit; he approved himfelf the 
-true Saviour, by fulfilling in himfelf all that had been before writ- 
ten concerning him, God alfo bearing him witne/s both with figns and 
-qvonders, and with divers miracles. Such fuinefs of evidence leaves 
no excufe for unbelief. 

* 2. How great-is our danger, if we reject a Saviour whofe 
undertaking is fo important in the eye of God? The falvation of 
mankind by Jefus Chrift, is fo important that it has been the object 
of God’s attention, complafince, and delight, through all ages of 
the world. All his revelations to mankind, the feparation of the 
Ifraelites, and the whole plan of their religion, point to this as their 
great end. The information of it was given to Abraham, as 2 
fuitable reward for the highefi infiance of his obedience. All this 
fets its importance in the ftrongeit light; it reprefent it as what — 
our Saviour calls it, the counfel of God, the final refult of the de- 
liberations of perfect wifdom. The Jews rejedted this counfel of God 
agaixft themfelves. It was a moft atrocious crime}; it was to bafile 
all the contrivances of divine wifdom and love for their good. 
The reftoration of mankind from ignorance, corruption, guilr, 
death, and mifery, to knowledge, purity, favour, immortality, and 
happinefs, is the object of the Redeemer’s undertaking. . It mutt 
- be the ultimate end of all the difpenfations of providence relative 
to mankind. Itisthe grandeft defign in which they can be inte- 
refted. How Jhall we efcape if we neghk& fo great falvation? Of 
what punifhment fhall we not juftly-be thought worthy ? Know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord, let us be perfuaded to feek the favour of 
God, through Jefus Chrift, in <vhom he is well pleafed. 

_ ** 3, With what gratitude and joy fhould we embrace the Sa- 
viour who is revealed to us, accept the falvation which he has pur- 
chafed, and perform the terms on which he offers it! Abraham 
‘daughed, when Ifaac was promifed to him. He rejoiced, fays our 
Saviour, to /ce my day, and he faw it, and was glad, How much 
more fhould we be glad ? Abraham’ faw the day of Chrift but faint- 
ly, and at adiftance; we fee it already rifen, and fit under the full 
light of it. The bleflings of God’s covenant were only hinted to 
‘him ; but to us they are fully difplayed. If he rejoiced becaufe 
to him the promife was made, ought not we much more to rejoice 
‘when to us the promife is performed ? We are not the children of 
Abraham according to the flefh; yet we are made by the kindnefs 
of God the children of the promife. To us it hath ‘been faid, 
’ Rajoice ye Gentiles, with his peogle ; among us are preashed the un- 
' ‘ Searchable 
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Searchable riches of Chrif.. Letwus be thankful for this grace, let us 
chearfully improve it, let us perform with alacrity whatever is ne- 
ceflary for our obtaining everlafting happinels through Jefus 
Chrift,” : 

The above extraét, any reafonable perfon would iinagine, 
fhould make an impreffion on the minds of infidels, in cafe 
they ferioufly weigh its contents. But’alas! as infidelity in 
thefe degenerate days advanceth with fuch gigantic ftrides, it 
is evident that its advocates are determined, refolutely de- 
termined, to follow the bent of their own corrupt inclina- 
uons, and will not liften to any falutary truth, becaufe it 
thwarts them in their vicious carcer, ; ; 

From the-fimplicity of the manner in which Chriftianity 
was propofed, and its evidences exhibited, the Doétor takes 
occafion to bint that this example duly obferved will direét'a 

reacher of the Gofpel, to propofe to his hearers, not ab- 
ferafe notions or refined fpeculations, but plain truth ; to ex- 
hibit it to their view, not in a dry analyfis or laboured and 
artificial diftribution, but in ftriking maxims, warm fenti- 
ments, andnatural arrangement. It will: alfo dire& him to 
fupport it by folid evidences and convincing argument, not 
by abftraé& reafonings or intricate deduétions,:- much lefs by 
forced interpretations, dubious pofitions, or plaufibic fo- 
phifins; to avoid altogether queftions which are frivolous, 
unedifying, or interminable, and never without neceffity to 
énter even on fuch points of nice difcuffion as feem to be of 
fome importance and of poffible folution ; to exprefs his in- 
ftrutions in the language of fcripture and of common fenfe, 
not in the learned phrateology of either the ancient or the 
modern fchools of {cience ; to vary both the matter and man- 
ner of his adreffes, according to the capacities and fituations 
of thofe for whom they are defigned, and always fo as to 
reach their underftandings by the neareft and eafieft road, 
and to touch their hearts with the greateft force: in one 
word, ftadioufly to aim, never at difplaying or gratifying 
himfelf, “ but conftantly and in all refpeéts at profiting 
others, by bringing them to a firm faith of the fimple princi- 
ples of the Golpel, by exciting them to a lively perception 
of them, and by periuading them to comply with their ge- 
auine intention in all goodne/s, and righteoufne/s, and truth.” 


[To be concluded in our next. | 
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Thoughts on the Dangerous Tendency of employing Foreigners. 
Addreffed to the People of England. Faulder, 8vo. 


The author of the pamphlet before us, fets out with dif- 
playing the ill effeéts which may arife from employing fo- 
reigners, either in their refpeftive trades or as domettics, 
The unjuft partiality to French manufactures, fo early ftampt 
on the minds of our travelling nobility, is exemplified in the 
following ftory. 

«¢ Bur to return to my former purpofe, let me give you an in- 
ftance of partiality, for French manufaCtures, in a certain fathion- 
able great perfonage, on his return from his travels.—A few years 
ago this extraordinary genivs made his firft public entry into Lon~ 
don, efcorted by a confiderable number of frefh imported French- 
men, and others, from the continent, of both fexes—fome of 
whom he intended to recommend to his friends, and to referve the 
remainder for his own ufe,—-However, they all attended, fome on 
horfeback, others in carriages——-which formed a moft confequential 
cavalcade. 

«« The good man, being a great virtuofo in modern curiofities, 
brought over, as you'll readily (uppofe, a great and valuable col- 
leftion of trinkets ; among which was a very extraordinary fouff- 
box, of the moft ingenious.workmanfhip, fo as not to be rivaled im 
this, or perhaps in any other country, and coft him twenty gui- 
neas—he intended prefenting a friend with fomething curious on 
his arrival from Paris, as a token of efteem; but having fuch an 
inordinate affection for his French wares, he could not prevail on 
himfelf to part with any of thofe ineftimables, even to a female. 
However, in order to make godd his promife to the fair one, and 
avoid the cenfure that naturally follows when a man of honour for- 
feits his word, he drove immediately to an eminent fhop in the 
precin&ts of Charing Crofs, in order to purchafe a fomething he 
might pafs on the fair one for a foreign commodity+—The mafter 
of the thop haftened to the coach door, paying fuch obeifance as is 
ufual to people of his appearance ; but was particularly firuck with 
his numerous. retinue, and the. fingularity of their appearance, 
compleatly equipt in the outlandifh ftile, with jack boots, and 
other ornaments peculiar to the honeft country they came from— 
Their faces meagre, and of a copper hue, fuch as they generally 
are at their firft arrival, until they have imbibed the falubrious air 
and wholefome cuftoms of Britain—their cheek bones high, fharp, 
and prominent, their eyes extremely convex, andthemfelves but thinly 
clad, and that in various colours, with tails like thofe of the Barbary 
fheep, that feemed to reflect on the infufficiency of their back and 
limbs for fuch a burden. —This aukward groop might well furprife 
a man not acquainted with the myfteries of modern vertu.—But to 
bufinefs ; the gentleman examined very minutely feveral different 


articles, aud foon expreffed his diflike of almoft every thing the 
fhop 
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fhop could afford, alledging, there was nothing equal to his dear 
a-la-mode, meaning his jewel of a box, and exclaiming with great 
vehemence againft the ftupidity of the Englith thick-headed drones. 
—Vhe tradefman fomewhat nettled at this extraordinary whim, 
defired, a fight of his wonderful produétion.—This was readily 
granted—he examined it, and difcovered it to be nearly the fame 
as his own, fo far as atranfitory view, and the other’s overbearing 
behaviour would admit of ; however, he ventured to tell him-his 
boxes were no ways inferior to that he had been at the pains of 
bringing over. ‘Lhe Gentleman, on this pofitive aflertion, affum- 
ed.an air of experience, and afferted with fome warmth, that there 
was neither taite in the defign, nor elegance in the execution, 
exprefling much furprife at his ignorance and prefumption in put- 
ting the Englith clown in competition with the exquifite tafte of 
foreigners.—-This excited the tradefman to take a further furvey, 
and examine it more minutely than before ; upon which he peremp-. 
torily told his new cuftomer, that his conjectures were well found- 
ed, and that he would convince him it was made and fold originally 
in London, if be,would but fuffer him to take off the hinge, under 
which was generally placed the private mark of the maker.—He 
no fooner complied, than the cheat was difcovered to his great 
f{urprife—and therefore gave up his point. —The difference of price 
alone remained to be digefted, which was confiderably in favour of 
the Gentleman’s judgment, the Londoner’s. box being only. five 
guineas.—Convinced, from the inequality of the price, that the 
tradef{man had grofely impofed on him, the partial Don re-aflumed 
his.argument with great fpirit and firmnefs, and renewed his at- 
tack on the fhopkeeper with redonbled fury, and even beftowed un- 
gentleman like language.—The tradefman, mean while intent on 
the box, had juft then made a difcovery fufficient to warrant his 
contempt of the novice, and explain the dexterity of Parifian dea- 
lers.—Though ftrongly tempted, yet, in refpeét co his appearance, 
he forebore to lead him out of the fhop, but returned him the box 
with thefe words—* Sir, it is no novelty with people in our way, 
to meet with fuch virtuofos, labouring under the greateft miftakes ; 
but 1 am forry to think a perfon of your feeming rank fhould have 
deviated fo far from. the behaviour of a:Gentleman. I fhall not 
ciaim: the privilege of an Englifhman’s houfe, which your very im- 
prudent conduct might eafily juftify. 1 am fatisfied that your pride, 
if you have apy, muft be terribly piqued, when you hall learn 
that the whole town is apprized you have miftaken bafe metal for 
gold, and the ordinary fkill of an Englifhman, for a chief d’ocuvre 
of your favourite Paris.”—This faid, he returned to the farther 
end of his fhop, leait haply his paifion thould get the better of his 
diferetion—As good luck would have it, the afflumed Virtuofo’s 
cgurage wasas much impaired as his underftanding—being there- 
fore unwilling to intrude any farther, he retired from the field, 
muttering a few Jandable execrations at the Groffiéreté des Anglois 
—and flew for confolation into the arms of Monf. Choufe, the 
French jeweller, leaving the tradefman’s fhop in fach a ftate of fu- 
migation, 
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migation, as kad nearly fuffocated his wife and fervants, and his 
moft valuable polifhed wares in no inconfiderable confufion. 

*¢ His regular approach"however, and precipitate retreat, af- 
forded matter of {peculation to a numerous rabble, who, as their 
cuftom is, had beer ail this while making very fhrewd remarks on’ 
the perfon, érefs, and retinue, as they innocently conjectured, of 
Omiah the Oraheite. 

** Such was the confequence of endeavouring to convince this 
overgrown booby of a grofs error he had plunged into—thovfands 
more ef his countrymen are equally culpable—taught to believe, 
when abroad, by the artful infinuating foreigner, that their manu- 
factures are as much fuperior to the Englifh, as a diamond toa flint 
ftone—which doétrine never fails of fuccefs, with all thofe of fuch 
implicit faith, as to be eafily led aftray by their own credulity, and 
who travel into foreign parts before they know their own country,’ 
or even themfelves:—Tho’ it is an avowed practice, of long ftand- 
ing, that there are trinkets of all forts fmuggled over to France, and 
other parts of the continent, from this country, which are thirited 
after, and bought up with great avidity, by the unthinking care- 
lefs traveller, at aconfiderable rate higher, you may fuppofe, than 
what they were firft fold for in England—then they are brought 
back, and produced as wonderful curiofities, with only this differ- 
ence, their having been impregnated with foreign air.—Such as 
are guilty of thefe enormous abfurdities, cannot. furely pretend to 
a fhare of that fterling fenfe on which this country fo juttly piques 
herfelf. When they fo tamely fubmit to be duped and tricked of 
their money, by the perfuafions of thofe artful and fubtile me- 
chanics. 


* Thus the dull lad, too tall for fchool, 

© With travel finifhes the fool; 

* Studious of ev’ry coxcomb’s airs, 

* He drinks, games, drefles, whores, and fwears ; 
* O’erlooks, with fcorn, all virtuous arts, 

* For vice is fitted to his parts.’ 


* A ftriking picture this, to fach as have had but but the leaft 
intercourfe with fome.of our modern travellers! The Afiatics, 
Ruflians, and feveral others much nearer home, might indeed find 
their account in countenanciny ftrangers, and encouraging their 
young nobility and gentry, to travel for improvement—But of what 
avail can this be to the Englifh! whofe education and reading, is 
generally fuch asconftitutes their men of rank the politeft gentlemen 
in the known world. 

** That officious complaifance, which oftentimes defcends to 
downright rudenefs and a hacknied fet of pert phrafes, indifcrimi- 
nately fhowered on every woman they meet, may poflibly find it’s 
excufe in the levity of the French, but fits as aukwardly on the 
fentimental difpofition of an Englifhman, as dancing pumps on the 
‘Norwegian bear. 

3 ; . ~ The 
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*¢ The Englith are naturally of an unfufpecting temper, and 
from the delicacy of their nerves, extremely fufceptible of plea- 
fure or pain; it is therefore highly impolitic, and even cruel, to 
expofe them, at fo early an age, to the impofitions of art, and the 
allurements of luxury, till their judgements.are mature, and their 
paflions regular; and even then, in fome courts of Europe, the 
nobles cannot retire, though but fora few days, to their country 
feats, without the exprefs leave of their fovereign. But the Eng- 
lith retain, evér after, fo {trong a relifh for the cuftoms and manners 
of thefe giddy people, as naturally affeéts the profperity of indivi- 
duals, and has frequently even embroiled the ftate, as witnefs the 
fatal partiality of Edward the Confeffor, and its dreadful confe- 
quences the Norman conquett.” 

Our author concludes his pamphlet thus : 

** It may be fuid, and with cruth, for oyght I know, that the 
mercenary foreigners employed by the officers of the refpective en- 
campments, aflumed the appearance of being quite harmlefs, and 
gave offence to none—What then—pray what fecurity have you, 
thould an opportunity prefent itfelf? For example the intended in- 
vafion, they term that the feafon for bufinefs, not only to drive the 
nail, but to rivet it, and bring the pride of Britain under the Gal- 
lic yoke---’Tis not becaufe I have no centinel in my houfe that I 
am free, ’tis becaufe I have it in my power to keep him out, other- 
‘wife our boafled freedom is at an end, and liberty may be faid to 
have taken her final leave of this ifland, where the has fo many 
years refided the envy and admiration of all the known world--- 
But for heaven’s fake, let us not part with her fo eafily.---Let una- 
nimity take place; let us heartily flruggle in her defence, by a 
fteady perfeverance and attachment to her glorious caufe,---We 
may yet prevent her altars from being profaned by thofe perfidious 
montters of the Gallic fhore, the abbettors of defpotic rule and ab- 
folute power. 

" Let me, therefore, once more entreat you, for your own fake, 
for the fake of your pives and tender offspring, nay, of the whole 
nation in general, to awake, and roufe yourfelves from that lethar- 
gic difpotttion into which you at prefent feem to be fallen, that you 
may be truly fenfible of your danger, and let every faculty be ex- 
erted againft the impending ruin---that you may have the honour 
of preferving the conftitution of Britain, and immortalizing your 
memories, by tranfmitting your birth-rights entire, the laws and 
privileges o Englifhmen, through generations to the lateft pofte- 
rity ! P 
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migation, as had nearly fuffocated his wife and fervants, and his 
moft valuable polifhed wares in no inconfiderable confufion. 

*¢ His regular approach*however, and precipitate retreat, af- 
forded matter of {peculation to a numerous rabble, who, as their 
cuftom is, had been all this while making very threwd remarks on’ 
the perfon, érefs, and retinue, as they innocently conjectured, of 
Omiah the Oraheite. 

** Such was the confequence of endeavouring to convince this 
overgrown booby of a grofs error he had plunged into—thoufands 
more ef his countrymen are equally culpable—taught to believe, 
when abroad, by the artful infinuating foreigner, that their manu- 
factures are as much fuperior to the Englifh, as a diamond toa flint 
ftone—which doétrine never fails of fuccefs, with all thofe of fuch 
implicit faith, as to be eafily led aftray by their own credulity, and 
who travel into foreign parts before they know their own country,’ 
or even themfelves.—Tho’ it is an avowed practice, of long ftand- 
ing, that there are trinkets of all forts fmuggled over to France, and 
other parts of the continent, from this country, which are thirfted 
after, and bought up with great avidity, by the unthinking care- 
lefs traveller, at aconfiderable rate higher, you may fuppofe, than 
what they were firft fold for in England—then they are brought 
back, and produced as wonderful curiofities, with only this differ- 
ence, their having been impregnated with foreign air.—Such as 
are guilty of thefe enormous abfurdities, cannot .furely pretend to 
a fhare of that fterling fenfe on which this country fo juttly piques 
herfelf. When they fo tamely fubmit to be duped and tricked of 
their money, by the perfuafions of -thofe artful and fubtile me- 
chanics. 


* Thus the dull lad, too tall for fchool, 

© With travel finithes the fool; 

* Studious of ev’ry coxcomb’s airs, 

* He drinks, games, drefles, whores, and {wears ; 
* O’erlooks, with fcorn, all virtuous arts, 

* For vice is fitted to his parts.’ 


‘* A ftriking picture this, to fach as have had but but the leaft 
intercourfe with fome.of our modern travellers! The Afiatics, 
Ruffians, and feveral others much nearer home, might indeed find 
their account in countenanciny ftrangers, and encouraging their 
young nobility and gentry, to travel for improvement—But of what 
avail can this be to the Englith! whofe education and reading, is 
generally fuch as conftitutes their men of rank the politeft gentlemen 
in the known world. 

“ That offcious complaifance, which oftentimes defcends to 
downright rudenefs and a hacknied fet of pert phrafes, indifcrimi- 
nately fhowered on every woman they meet, may poflibly find it’s 
excufe in the levity of the French, but fits as aukwardly on the 
fentimental difpofition of an Englifhmah, as dancing pumps on the 
‘Norwegian bear. 
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*¢ The Englith are naturally of an unfufpecting temper, and 
from the delicacy of their nerves, extremely fufceptible of plea- 
fure or pain; it is therefore highly impolitic, and even cruel, to 
expofe them, at fo early an age, to the impofitions of art, and the 
allurements of luxury, till their judgements.are mature, and heir 
paflions regular; and even then, in fome courts of Europe, the 
nobles canot retire, though but fora few days, to their country 
feats, without the exprefs leave of their fovereign. But the Eng- 
lith retain, evér after, fo {trong a relifh for the cuftoms and manners 
of thefe giddy people, as naturally affeéts the profperity of indivi- 
duals, and has frequently even embroiled the ftate, as witnefs the 
fatal partiality of Edward the Confeffor, and its dreadful confe- 
quences the Norman conquett.” 

Our author concludes his pamphlet thus : 

** It may be faid, and with cruth, for oyght I know, that the 
mercenary foreigners employed by the officers of the refpective en- 
campments, aflumed the appearance of being quite harmlefs, and 
gave offence to none—What then—pray what fecurity have you, 
thould an opportunity prefent itfelf? For example the intended in- 
vafion, they term that the feafon for bufinefs, not only to drive the 
nail, but to rivet it, and bring the pride of Britain under the Gal- 
lic yoke---’Tis not becaufe I have no centinel in my houfe that I 
am free, ’tis becaufe I have it in my power to keep him out, other- 
‘wife our boafled freedom is at an end, and liberty may be faid to 
have taken her final leave of this ifland, where the has fo many 
years refided the envy and admiration of all the known world--- 
But for heaven’s fake, let us not part with her fo eatily.---Let una- 
nimity take place; let us heartily ftruggle in her defence, by a 
fteady perfeverance and attachment to her glorious caufe,---We 
may yet prevent her altars from being profaned by thofe perfidious 
smonfters of the Gallic fhore, the abbettors of defpotic rule and ab- 
folute power. : 

" $ Let me, therefore, once more entreat you, for your own fake, 
for the fake of your wives and tender offspring, nay, of the whole 
nation in general, to awake, and roufe yourfelves from that lethar- 
gic difpofition into which you at prefent feem to be fallen, that you 
may be truly fenfible of your danger, and let every faculty be ex- 
erted aygainft the impending ruin---that you may have the honour 
of preferving the conftitution of Britain, and immortalizing your 
memories, by tranfiitting your birth-rights entire, the laws and 
privileges o Englifhmen, through generations to the lateft pofte- 
sity ! P 
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Did not Mr. Kemble, as a poet, demand our approbation, 
the modeft raanner in which he gives thefe little pieces to the 
public, would moft certainly fhield him from our cenfure, 
The perufal of the following little poems may not be difplea- 
fing to our readers. 


bd Hebe’s Birth-Day. Addr effed to Mifs _—_-_ eo 


«© The Queen of Papho’s flow’ry groves 
Afcends her dove-born car ; ) 

Cupid, the Graces, and the Loves 
Shed odours through the air. 

Soon Cytherea reach’d the fkies ; 
Each God that day was there— 

She rais’d to Jove her watry cyes, 
And thus prefer’d her pray’r: 

* No more mankind invokes my pow’r, 
Nor ardent vows arife 

From doting bofoms, love’s no more, 
My Cupid’s influence dies. ; 

His bow, hisarrows he has thrown 
Quite ufelefs from his arms— 

See where the Sifter Graces moan 
In negligence of charms. 

To-day {prings forth to life below 
A Babe of honour’d line; 

There let each God fome boon beftow, 
And ftamp the nymph divine.’ ; 

She fpoke—Jove gave th’ affenting nod, 
His thunders took their way ; p 

He then commanded that each God 
The Queen of Love obey. 

Firft came the Graces hand in hand 
And gave her all their eafe, 

O’er ev’ry heart fupreme command 
And elegance to pleafe. _ 

Apollo and the Mufes Nine 
Their heav’nly gifts impart, 

Wit, mufic, poefy divine 
And fenfe to form the heart, 

Jove gaye his light’ning to her eyes, 
Gay Bacchus lafting youth, 

Momus with laughter fhook the fkies 
And added {miling truth. 

Cupid heard all—but kaew not how 
The fky’s applaufe to gain, 

Till in her fmiles he fpy’d his bow, 
And bad it there remain. 

Venus tranfported faw the Maid’ 
And, her delight to prove, 
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Cupid, attend on her, the faid, 
For Hebe’s Queen of Love.” 


** The Circafian, To Mii —-— ——, 


‘© Jove lately took it in his head 
To give the Gods a mafquerade, 
And fent his footman Hermes out 
With cards to afk them to the rout. 
Iris, a milliner of tafte, 
Hand-bills fent forth thro’ Heav’a in hafte, 
To tell the Goddeffes the’d laid in 
Freth goods againft the mafquerading; 
The Ladies were all ina pether, 
And hoping each to outvie other | 
Bade her make up their filks and laces— 
Venus employ’d the Sifter Graces ; 
Who all agreed Love’s Queen fhou’d drefs 
As a Circaffian Shepherdefs— 
The Graces always fancy well— 
Quick to their work the Sifters fell, 
Finifh’d it in a day or two, 
Try’d iton Venus, and withdrew ..i:.. 
Who begg’d them firft with earneft pray’r 
To come next day and drefs her hair: 
Then in her kirtle tripp’d about, 
And foon with this or that fell out ; 
Till vex’d to death, young Cupid cries 
* You ladies are fuch oddities !— 
i’m fure, Mama, you quite mittake ir, 
It fits as neat as hands can make it, 
There’s not a finyle thread amifs’— 
She émii'd—and gave the boy a kils$ 
When bolder grown, by Styx he {wore 
* She né’er look’d half fo wellbefore.’=« 
To bed the went—thought all was right— 
But cou’d n’t fleep a wink that night. 
Next ev’ning came the Graces three, 
And Venus had ’em in to tea. 
(In great-ones nothing thews fo well 
As ’haviour kind and affable.—) 
Wel!—after pitying the Muon 
For tripping with Endymion 5 
And calling royal Juno fcold, 
And twenty harmiefs tales o’ertold— 
Says Venus, looking at her watch, 
s Ladies, egad we mutt difpatch, 
For fee—it’s almoft nine o’clock— 
Euphrofyne, come fmooth this lock— 
Pafithea reach my a ls 
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Thalia take my toupée down 
And let its ringlets kifs my head 
Loofe, as when on wat’ry bed 
In finiles I woke to life divine— 
And here and there a roe entwine 
Adown that braid’—Says Mifs * I doubt it 
Won't look fo well as ’twould without it, 
Thefe threads of gold’—*‘ I will have one, 
Mifs Grace you know. it’s quite the ton.” 
(So it is pofable we fee 
That Ton and Grace may difagree.) 
Her locks ethereal now were dreft...... 
* Come, bring me my Circaffian vett.’ 
* Where is it, Ma’am ??—* I’ th’ middle drawer’—~ 
Cafithea went—ber Sifters faw her 
Turn pale—he cries, * We're all undone’— 
* How fo?’?—* Lord, Ma’am, the drefs is gone.’--- 
The Graces fobbings can’t be painted ...... 
Poor Venus only figh’d—and fainted. 
* Here reach the hartfhorn drops,” fays one--- 
© Frefh water,’ «’other---t’other * run 
For Efculapius’---’---* Greater need 
OF Doétor Phocbus’—*‘ He don’t bleed, 
Alas!’ ¢ries one—‘ and in this cafe 
She fhould be bled’—* Ay’~—* Cut her lace.’— 
Nothing was done of all they faid, 
For each commanded, none obey’d— 
Here Cupid with his play-mate came, 
Soft Ganymede, to fee the dame. 
For Venus, knowing not a chair 
That night in Heav’n wou’d be to fpare, 
Nor coach for love or coin be had, 
Yery politely told the Lad 
That he fhould be her Squire and ride 
That night with Cupid at her fide 
In herewnchariot, drawn by Doves; 
And lackied by athoufand loves--- 
Ent’ring her room, the Fair they found 
Rifing recover’d from the groand. 
Arch Cupid, looking earneft at her, 
Climb’d on her knee, and « What’s the mattc#, 
Mama ?? fays he---* My pretty Boy, 
My drefs, my pride, my only joy 
Is gone, is gone,’---* Mama, what drefs ??--.* 
*‘ Why, my new Perfian Shepherdefs ! ...... 
* The beft Circaffian prankt with pink 
Was it?--- * Ay, ay,’---The Graces wink~es 
Gan fhook his-head, and Venus figh’ds-» 
And roguifli Cupid laughing cry’d, 
* That habit, Ma’am, I gave away 
2 
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To lively Sappho’---* when ?”---* To day--- 
The truth-bearing Graces there 
(The Graces nurs’d my blooming Fair) 
But yefter ev’ning faid they knew 
She wou’d look lovelier in’t than you.” 
Venus and Cupid ‘gan to feold, 
While Gany flew to Heav’n and told 
The Gods the tale---* And fee,” he faid, 
Pointing to earth, ‘ fee there’s the Maid, 
The fweet Circaffian, my fworn Brother 
Thinks fo much lovlier than his Mother.’--« 
* Is that the maid?” fays Jove---‘ I find 
Our coufin Cupid is n’t blind ...... 
For tho’ the rogue forgot his duty, 
Yet he’s a perfect judge of beauty.” 





4n Ode to the Memory of the late Captain James Cook. By We 
Fitzgerald, of Gray's Inn. 4to. 1s. Robinfon, &c. 


The untimely death of the brave Capt. Cook is the fub- 
je& of the ‘pathetic ede before us: to whofe memory the 
author pays an heartfelt tribute. As a fpecimen of the 
poetry we lay before our readers the following extracts. 


‘¢ Vivid force of heav’nly fire, 
Thou that mov’ft the poet’s foul, 
When fill’d with love of public weal, 
And all a patriot’s grateful zeal, 
He trembling ftrikes the lyre! 
When his eyes in frenzy roll, * 
Giving more than kings can give, 
He bids the heroes honours live, 
Ah! whether art thou fled! 
Shall the mufe withold her lays, 
When weeping fcience claims confolatory praife : 
Shall the hours unconfcious fly, 
Wifdom and courage pafs unheeded by, 
And Coox be numb’red with the filent dead ! 


They who fweep the fcowling main, 
ho explore deep ocean’s bed, 
Not impell’d by: luft of ‘gain, 
But by love of fcience led :——~ _ 
~——How {mall the fplendid train—— 


#® © The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 
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Ait Ode on the Meméry of Captain Cook 
Gentle tho’ refolute, tho’ fearlefs mild, 
Along the vaft before untempted wild 
Tis theirs the lab’ring bark to guide, 

Unbaffled by the fleety winds or crufhing tide— 
Loft in doubt; in darknefs loft; 
See a bold tumultuous hoft 
In defp’rate agony demand 
Their former joys, their native land ; 
With mingled.élements combine 
To wreck their leaders heav’n-infpir’d defign! 
Self-armed thefe the fhock fuftain 
Till bland fueccefs 
Shall make furrounding horrors lefs, 
And to het glowing hopes difmay’d defection gains 


If he triumph o’er the deep, 
Or in caves of coral fleep, 
Or, purfuing former cares, 
Orbits mete of diftant ftars 5 
Or portend the banner'd field, 
And borealian terrors wield 5 
_ . Qh! Hear! 
A brother bleeds, a brother dies ; 
To you his kindred foul fhall rife— 
His humble birth let meek Columbus love ; 
Gama his dauntlefs mind admire, 
Cabot his patrict aims approve 
Raleigh his wifdom join’d with fire : 
Anfon, the loweft feaman’s friend, 
His provident beneficence commend, 
And o’er his fate Magelian * fhed a tear! 


How oft has war’s detruding fury hurld 
Science and genits from the grieving world ! 
Vied not in vain the pow’rs of modern age, 
To bound her havock, to reprefs her rage! 
———Foes to his country’s name the {word fufpend 
His toil earn’d ftore, his honour’d head to fave, 
To foothe his cares, to fpeed his way contend ; 
Of diftant climes the freeman and the flave ! + 
Ah! whilft in vain a royal patron’s praife, 
The world’s applaufe and all his country’s. love’ 
Wait his return’! peace and domeftic days 
ftrang’d no more he fweetly hopes to prove ! 


* Who perijfhed in a fimilar manner. 
+ Alluding to the orders iffted by the court o 


American envoys for the prefervation of this illuftrious navigator, and 
thofe moft humane and friendly of the Emprefs of Rufflia. 





f France, and by 


‘La Belle Affemblice, %&c, 


Him a faithlefs troop furround, 

Him rude weapons rending wound ! 

Vanquifh’d vanquifh’d !| Now no more! 
His injur’d fpirit quits the barb’rous thore !”” 





La Belle Affemblée: or, the Female Praters. A Satire. 4to, 
1s. Flexney. 


There are, perhaps, but few fabje&s more ftrikingiy cal- 
culated to raife fatyrical ideas, than the one our author has 
chofen to exercife his wit on, viz. debating focieties: the 
impropriety of a lady’s attempting to become an orator, is dif- 
played in a ludicrous and entertaining manner by the writer 
of this poem ; not but that we have difcovered feveral faults, 
both in regard to meafure and rhyme; yet thefe faults we cannot 
he!p looking on either as the unavoidable errors of the prefs, 
pr owing to the hafte naturally required in producing fuch a 
temporary jeu — as this fatire. The following ex- 
tract may not be difpleafing to our readers, 


** Take heed, ye faireft, left your charms, 
Shou!d lofe their hue in claffic’s arms. 
Confider how to night allied, 

Is the hoary fage—your boaft and pride. 
He’s never fit to entertain, 

But when cold damps glide o’er the plain. 
His aged arms, fo feeble feen, 

They’il fcarce out-ftretch to clafp a queen. 
How much unfit is he fer thofe, 

That youth and fpirit always chofe. 

Like unto, like, by nature pair’d, 

Forbids your union with the beard. 

’Tis all the manhood he can fhow: 

Unfit for you as any beau. 

Nor offspring will attend the rite, 
Which thus you make with fage’s fprite ; 
Except abortives of the brain, . 
That brings, for pleafure, thameful pain. 


** Perhaps you'll fay---no caufe to woo 
The grey.beard which my pencil drew--- 
Your are innately form’d to fhine, 

i" eloquence, beyond the Nine. 
n filent eloguence you may 


Surpafs the men of any day, 








La Belle Afjemblie, Se, 


But not the fifters---fince they claim, 
By right divine, eftablith’d fame. | 

It is a mythologic fable, 

‘Worth explanation---if I’m able; 
Left it an argument you take 

That females did all icience make. 
And, therefore, only you refume 
Your fex’s right of ancient doom, 


fs That rake, old jove---.as was his way, 

With Mnemofyene was at play. 

On mount Pierius foon was feen 

What fort of game before had been, 
In fhort, the wanton did difplay 

Nine chopping girls, as fair as May. 
Their names were needlefs to repeat ; 
For all muft know Parnaffian feat. 

Th’ elder, Calliope is there, 

To lull the fenfe with rhet’ric fnare. 
But, fince to talking fhe’s fo given, 
She may remain for me in heaven. 

The next is Clio, tell-tale flirt ! 

Who babbles all the can to hurt, | 
There’s not a ftatefman, foldier, poet, 
If good or ill, the world muft know it. 
The ftatefman can’t enflave the ftate, 
But fhe fends, Shame, ‘on him to wait; 
And in the’records of old Time, 

She writes his ev’ry worthlefs crime. 
The patriot---who no more would claim 
Than felf applaufe, the fends to Fame. 
And writes his deeds on lafting page, — 
Which fhall out live thé world in age ! 
The foldier can’this land betray, 
When he from colours runs away ; 

But the is clofe upon his heel, 
Stamping his back with coward’s feal. 
Vet, if the warriordare behold =~ 
The face of danger and be bold, 
Although he fhould for freedom fall, 
He moft arife to grace het hall. 

He muft not there enjoy his reft; ~ 

For fhe will clafp him to her breaft. 
Cold though he be, yet ftill the finds 
The nobleft pleafure of great minds--- 
To refcue from oblivion’s fhade--- 
‘To, worthy-praife, fee honour paid. 
The poet, whether Parnaffian bred © 
Or, baitard like, ufurps his bed, 





La Belle Affimblie, &c. 


She'll inftant give him all his due--- . 

A crown of bays or blafted yew. 

Erato, jigging of her taii, 

Is never feen with her to fail ; 

Except when the and Love invite 

Her {wain with her to fpend the night, 

Then all’s inviting foftnefs feen, 

Her gentle whifpers breathe ferene ; 

Left the, with ruder gefture may 

Deprive herfelf of am’rous play. 

Thalia, buxomett of all, 

The Nona Sifters great and fmall, 

She laughs at follies of all ages, 

Wor with our vices war e’er wages. 

She knows the better way to mend, 

Is not to fcorn nor yet commend : 

For vanity from this will flow, 

And pride from that encreafe the woe, 

Melpomene, mow claims her part 

Of this my fong---or dagger’s {mart 

Will punith me for fuch negle& : 

Oh ! pardon, Ma’am, my difrefpedt. 

I own, I fain would you pafs o’er; 

But yet I love you leis nor more--- 

Than all fuch threat’ning, tyrant dames, 

Who'd die to fee the world in flames! 

There’s Terpfichore, queen of fong, 

Who dances always btithe and young ; 

And fings her am’rous, wanton lays ; 

And, with her voite, beftows her bays. 

Euterpe, godéefs of all found, 

Whofe touch can cure as well as wound, 

Who can the fouls of heroes raife, 

Or footh them foon to fofter ways ; 

To make them die in blifs’s arms, 

Enwrapp’d with all her foft’ning charms, 

Polymnia, while recounting o’er, 

Whate’er in ages it before, 

Bids all to take efpecial care 

How words or aéts offénd the fair ; 

For thefe you'll furely hear again : 

When leaft expeéted give you pain. 

Urania, nobleft of the Nine, 

Who well may boaft her race divine ! 

For Heaven rolls at her command, 

Towards the ftars fhe points her hand. 

There does fhe trace the milky-way ; 

Here does fhe mark the folar-ray ; 

Yonder the fhews the comit’s blaze ; 

Threats now eclipfe fhall dark our days !” 
Vou, XII. I SeduEion : 








La Belle Afjemblie, &e, 


But not the fifters---fince they claim, 
By right divine, eftablith’d fame. | 

It is a mythologic fable, 

‘Worth explanation---if I’m able; 
Left it an argument you take 

That females did all icience make. 
And, therefore, only you refume 
Your fex’s right of ancient doom, 


6 That rake, old jove---.as was his way, 

With Mnemofyene was at play. 

On mount Pieris foon was feen 

What fort of game before had been, 

In fhort, the wanton did difplay 

Nine chopping girls, as fair as May. 
Their names were needlefs to repeat ; 
For all muft know Parnaffian feat. 

Th’ elder, Calliope is there, 

To lull the fenfe with rhet’ric fnare. 
But, fince to talking the’s fo given, 

She may remain for me in heaven. 

The next is Clio, tell-tale flirt! 

Who babbles all the can to hurt. _ 
There’s not a ftatefman, foldier, poet, 
If good or ill, the world muft know it, 
The ftatefman can’t enflave the flate, - 
But fhe fends, Shame, ‘on him to wait; 
And in the'records of old Time, 

She writes his ev’ry worthlefs crime. 
The patriot---who no more would claim 
Than felf-applaufe, the fends to Fame. 
And writes his deeds on lafting page, © 
Which hall out live the world in age! 
The foldier can’thisland betray, 
When he from colours runs away ; 

But the is clofe upon his heel, 

Stamping his back with coward’s feal. 
Vet, if the warrior dare behold’ 
The face of danger and be bold, 
Although he fhould for freedom fall, 

He muft arife to grace hethall. =~ 

He muft not there enjoy his reft; © 

For fhe will clafp him to her breaft. 
Cold though he be, vet ftill the finds 
The nobleft pleafure of great minds--- 
To refcue from oblivion’s fhade--- 
‘To, worthy-praife, fee honour paid. 
The poet, whether Parnaffian bred © 
Or, baftard like, ufurps his bed, 





La Belle Affimblie, &c. 


She'll inftant give him all his due--- 

A crown of bays or blafted yew. 

Erato, jigging of her taii, 

Is never feen with her to fail ; 

Except when the and Love invite 

Her {wain with her to fpend the night, 

Then all’s inviting foftnefs feen, 

Her gentle whifpers breathe ferene ; 

Left the, with ruder gefture may 

Deprive herfelf of am’rous play. 

Thalia, buxomeft of all, 

The Nona Sifters great and fmall, 

She laughs at follies of all ages, 

Wor with our vices war e’er wages. 

She knows the better way to mend, 

Is not to fcorn nor yet commend ; 

For vanity from this will flow, 

And pride from that encreafe the woe, 

Melpomene, mow claims her part 

Of this my fong---or dagger’s fmart 

Will punith me for fuch negle& : 

Oh! pardon, Ma’am, my difrefpect. 

I own, I fain would you pafs o’er; 

But yet I love you leis nor more--- 

Than all fych threat’ning, tyrant dames, 

Who'd die to fee the world in flames! 

There’s Terpfichore, queen of fong, 

Who dances always btithe and young ; 

And fings her am’rous, wanton lays ; 

And, with her voite, beftows her bays. 

Euterpe, godéefs of all found, 

Whofe touch can cure as well as wound, 

Who can the fouls of heroes raife, 

Or footh them foon to fotter ways ; 

To make them die in blifs’s arms, 

Enwrapp’d with all her foft’ning charms, 

Polymnia, while recounting o’er, 

Whate’er in ages pe before, 

Bids all to take efpecial care 

How words or acts offénd the fair ; 

For thefe you'll furely hear again : 

When leaft expeéted give you pain. 

Urania, nobleft of the Nine, 

Who well may boaft her race divine ! 

For Heaven rolls at her command, 

Towards the ftars fhe points her hand. 

There does fhe trace the milky-way ; 

Here does fhe mark the folar-ray ; 

Yonder the fhews the comit’s blaze ; 

Threats now eclipfe fhall dark our days !” 
Vou. XU. I SeduGion : 





58 The Spirit of the Times. 


Seduétion : The Spirit of the Times, or Petitions Unma/fked, a 
Poem. Wherein is confidered the dangerous Tendency of Affo- 
ciations, and Committees of Correfpondence, for the Redre/s of 
Grievances. By areal Patriot. 4to. 1s. Beecroft, 


As we are told, in the addrefs, that ‘* this poem is not 
defigned for the critic to exercife his logical acumen on,” 
we do not conteft our right of criticifm, happy to catch hold 
of any excufe to throw the pamphlet away : for the {atis- 
faétion, however, of thofe readers whofe curiofity might in- 
duce them to pick it up, we make the following extra& ; 
convinced by fo doing we fhall fave them that trouble. 


«¢ O Charity! thou meek eyed maid, 
Step in divinely to our aid ; 
Cement our minds, in union join 
Our feperate hearts, in one combine, 
One common caufe may actuate, 
All lovers of this happy ftate, 
Where focial virtues firmly bind ; 
‘The whole is of one heart, one mind, 
Unite us thus, in perilous times 
Divifion is the nurfe of crimes, 
Each fide fupporting their own caufe 
By reafon, rhetoric, and laws, 
Juft as intereft, paffions fall, 
‘This a juft and that a villain call ; 
As paffions fire the human mind, 
Cruel now, juft now moft kind, 
To the fame object never true, 
Continual varying to what’s new. 
That cries! the minifters remove, 
This hold! I do-not that approve : 
Tho’ he’s unequal to the tafk, 
Let me this doubted queftion afk, 
¢¢ What man, amongft us, can perform, 
Or live as North ; in this dread ftorm? 
A fkilful pilot, firm and bold, 
Who ventures ftill the helm to hold ; 
And has declared he’ll ne’er refign, 
Unlefs to one of his own mind, 
But perfevete his fteady plan, 
Makes us admire, but hate the man: 
Hold all his party in execration, 
By every Briton in the nation. 
Howe’er the Rockimites fhall lay 
A plan which fhall devour the prey ; 





Ode to Leonard Smelt, Efq. 


Compel the Premier to lay down, 

His maflive wand, pow’r, and renown 3 
Let high theriffs of each county,’ 
(They fhall partake fulwell our bounty) 
Together call freeholders, they 

Shall fign petitions, and to pray 

That exact accounts be laid 

Of all the public money paid . 
Before the Commons, that they may 
Judge of the merits, and the pay 

Of every perfon who receive 

The public money, and deceive 
The common people, which you may 
With flight deceptions lead aftray. 

To county prayers they’!l nothing grant, 
Then we will have juft what we want; 
Which is an utter deteftation, 

Of minifters throughout the nation ; 
Before the general eleétion, 

All ranks will take the dire infection, 
Which will prevent his friends to be 
‘Re-chofe for borough or city, 

The Britifh fenate you fhall fee 
Compos’d of our fraternity, 

Then all fhall hear, and likewife know, 
Dire vengence on Britannia’s foe.” 





Ode to Leonard Smelt, Efq. 4to, 1s. Faulder. 


We leave our readers, if, after reading the following ex- 
traét, they be fo minded, to congratulate Mr. Smelt, on the 
acquifition of fuch a panegyrift, 


° ‘ I. 

¢ Wrap'd on fair Lancron’s flow’ry * height, 
Where Nature’s fweets entrance the fight, 
Wreathe of the many winding Swate, © 
Whole arms embrace th’ expanded vale, 
Pleas’d, as o’er-canopy’d they rove 

By yonder awe commanding grove, 

In placid though one /id’ral Muse 

(While Memory’s confcious eye purfues 
Each fmile, that crowns the favour’d earth) 
Hails unappall’d the Man or Worru. 


* Eight diftin¢t views of the river SWALE are feen from the fpot 
alluded to above, 


L2 : ** Queen 





Reflections on the Oppofition. 


II. 
** Queen of the Lyre, whofe genuine flame 
The warrior’s, fage’s, patriot’s claim! 
Patriot !——not fuch, who wayward heart 
Prey to his own, or others’ art, 
Whofe felf, and period teem with zeal, 
Huge Hypra of the public weal ; 
Now, ‘ Parliaments diflolved,” the sing ; 
Now, frantic ‘¢ to diflolve a King,” 
Who plunde:s Georce of pow’r and lands, 
By Whigs confign’d ee Wi ttiam’s hands. 
II 


** Queen of the Lyre! thefe foft retreats 
Self-confecrating Virtue greets, 

Her hallow’d throne Contentment’s breaft, 
She gives the Broruers to be blefs’d; 
Succeflive warmth ! his bofom hares 

The Hussanv’s, and the FatHer’s cares. 
Her joys his filent hour attend, 

She points to man the gen’ral Frienn ; 

His country lifts the lore of truth, 

And triumphs in her Roxas. Youu. 

“* While yet a ftranger, I retain 

The calm philanthropy of {train, 
Whattime with tafte-controling hand . 
His future Tu/eulum he plan’d ; 

The feaft of foul ferene I prove, . 

And converfe kindling into love. 

Thine, Demagogue, with grizly frown 
To wield the dart, that loaths Renown! 
---=-Rul’d by the nod be Barrain’s fcene, 
When thou art juft, and Smevt.is mean 1” 





Reflections on the Oppofition made by certain Protefiants, to an AG 
lately paft in Favor of the Roman Catholics. By a Chriftian. 
8yo. Payne. 


The writer of thefe refleétions is a ftrenuous defender of 
the aé in queftion. When the petition againft this act was 
brought him to fign, he teHs-us he refufed to do it; but as 
he then could not offer reafons in fuch terms as was fatisfac- 
tory to himfelf, he fat down to do it in the prefent pamphlet. 

. As our author may think that we fhould not do him juftice 
by giving the fubftance of his pamplet in our words, we muft 
fet him ipeak for him(felf. 





Reflections on the Oppofition. Gr 


‘¢ As for the Roman Catholics here in England, fince the memora- 
ble Epocha of the Reformation, they likewife have undergone a 
great alteration for the better. “They are by no means either fo ig- 
norant, or fo fuperftitious, or fo bigotted, as they were formerly ; 
efpecially, thofe of them who have had more frequent opportunities 
of intercourfe with their Proteftant neighbours. It is tor that rea- 
fon, that, in Ireland, they have not had fo many of their clergy of 
eminent parts and learning, as in France. Light is of a consmuni- 
cative nature: it prefently draws all eyes that are open towards it- 
felf, It is obfervable again, that it is beft received by {mooth and 
even furfaces, and beft reflected from them. Once more, confider 
— and Darknefs as two {worn, as two irrreconcilable enemies ; 
and fuppofe them to meet and engage, upon fair and equitable 
terms, in the field of battle (as it is reprefented by an ingenious 
fiction) : Light then will have nothing elfe to do, but to appear, in 
order to difcomfit, and ever to annihilate her enemy. 

‘* The Church of Rome, therefore, in many parts of Europe, 
has undergone a real Reformation : however fhe may not think of 
it, Or not care to own it; however fhe may exclaim againft the 
idea of Reformation in others. And this Reformation is fo confi- 
derable in fome parts of Europe, that the Roman Catholics, who 
refide there, differ from thofe refiding in other parts, almoft as 
much as we differ from them. Many of the Roman Catholics in 
France would be reckoned Heretics ; and are aétually and frequent- 
ly fo called both in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. And I take it 

or granted, that the fame obfervation holds true of many Roman 
Catholics here in England, compared with thofe in France; and 
the more fo, as, of thofe two people, the one is much more impa- 
tient of reftraint than the other. There are many of them both in 
France and England, who, if they were, or had been fome time 
ago, tranfported into Spain and Portugal, would not have failed to 
experience all the fevere, all the cruel treatment of the Inquifition ; 
had they ventured to utter their real fentiments upon religious fub- 
jects, in thofe foreign countries, as they had been ufed to do at 
home. ‘Thefe Roman Catholics, therefore, area very different fee 
of people from what their anceftors were one or two centuries ago, 
and from what many of the fame denomination are at this day. 
The fubftance is altered, at the {ame time that the name remains: 
or it is the fame outward garment, but worn by different perfons : 
or, once more, it is the Emme building ; but fome of the more rui- 
nous parts of it are repaired with new and found materials. 

** | beg leave to particularize a very few material differences be- 
tween the one and the other. 

** The Roman Catholics of France and England may now with 
eafe, and, I hope, do commonly reap at af the New Tefta- 
ment; and may likewife, if they pleafe, read the whole Bible. 
The Priefts, indeed, here in England, as well as thofe in France, 


did formerly diffuade their people, as much as they could, from 
steading 








62 Reflections on the Oppo/ition. 


reading the Verfions of Proteftants, under pretence of their being 
unfaithful. But this charge was prefently confuted by the bare in- 
fpeétion, as it were, and by the flighteft comparifon of the ver- 
fions of both parties; which were found to differ, in the main, no 
more from one another, than verfions of the felf-fame party by 
different authors. Befides that the charge of unfaithfulnets was 
prefently retorted upon tho‘e who had made it, and with a ftrange 
fuccefs. Father Veron, for inftance; Father Veron, a French 
Jefuit, in order to prove, that the Mafs. is no new thing, intro- 
duced it in his Verfion. There was.a Tranflation printed at Bour- 
deaux, in which that paflage of St. Paul, where he fays, that the 
time will come, when men fhall depart from the faith, is rendered, 
they fball depart from the Roman faith, But the Author, or Authors 
of this Verfion fo foon altered their mind, and were, we may fup- 
pofe, fo thoroughly afhamed of their Work, that they prefently 
flopped the fale of it themfelves. However, a few copics got 
abroad; one of which I have by me, and am ready to produce it, 
if required. When the Verfion of the New Teftament, made and 
difperfed by the Janfenifts, had met with a favorable reception, 
and gone through numberlefs editions: even the Jefuits began to 
think they muft do fomething-too. Accordingly, no lefs a man 
than Father Bouhours was appointed to the Work, and performed 
it. But though to an unprejudiced mind it had real merit; yet it 
met with no great encouragement, and went through but one edi- 
tion; fo thatit is. becomea kind of curiofity, to be met with only 
by chance. And as to England, and the Verfions of the New Tef- 
tament the Roman Catholics have here, befides thofe of an earlier 

date, I have a Copy of one by Dr. Nary, publifhed in 1714. A 
Veriion very ably executed, as far as I have examined it, and as 
my judgment goes; and accompanied with a learned and judicious 
Preface, and with afew Notes, both fhort and fenfible. 1 could 
with-every Roman Catholic in thefe realms had a copy of it by him. 
Nay, I fhould not be forry if even Proteftants would reador coafult 
his and other foreign Verfions, and compare them with their own. 
I am fure they wouid do it with equal pleafure and improvement. 

. ** And here I would remind ali Believers in general, whether 
Roman Cathoiics or Proteftants, of one thing: that it is impoflible, 
but that the Word of God will, fome time or other, have a free 
courfe, and produce all its genuine and proper effects. It would 
not otherwife be what it is called, what it pretends tobe. It would 
not be the Word of God ; if it were but for this reaion, that it con- 
tains declarations and promifes to this purpofe. And this is what 
the moft bigotted part of the Church of Rome are fenfible of, in 
their way: this being the true reafon, at bottom, why they have 
been, and are ftill, fo backward to allow the people under-their jue 
rifdiGtion the free ufe- of the Bible,” 


The 





Anfwers to Corre{pondents. 63 


The Schelar’s Guide to Arithmetic, or a complete Exercife Book 
for the Ufe of Schools ; with Notes containing the Reafin of 
every Rule demonfirated from che moft fimple and evident Prin- 
ciples ; together with general Theorems for the more extenfive 
Ufe af Science. By ‘fohn Bonnycafile, private Teacher of thé 
Mathematics. 25. ira my 


The title of this little book we have given at full length, 
becaufe it anfwers to its title, and does not, like moft publi- 
cations of this fort profefs more than it performs. ‘The au- 
thor has availed himfelf of Malcolm’s Arithmetic, and has 
here given us a fcientific as well as pratical treatife of this 
ufeful branch of learning; fo that ftudents of every clafs 
may have their defires gratified. The book and its author, 
of whom we have no knowledge, but from this publication, 
we recommend to the proteétiqp of the public. 


Hiftorical and Political RefleBions on the Rife and Progrefi of 
the American Rebellion, 38. Wilkie. 


This pamphlet is attributed to the celebrated Mr. Galloway, 
and it is not unworfhy of his pen; for it is pregnant with 
found fenfe and juit obiervation, But what will chiefly re- 
commend it to the politician, is the intimate knowledge which 
it indicates of the fecrets of the Congrefs, and the variety of 
important faéts with which it is interiperfed. In fhort, it is 
an excellent key.to the American rebellion, and unlocks its 
moft hidden {prings, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
Anfwer to an Extraéi from a Letter from Dr. Beattie. 


Having, we apprehend, done Dr. Beattie ample juftice by pub- 
Tithing his defence, let us now be equally juft to the memory of 
a man who can no longer defend himfelf. Dr. Beattie’s defence 
charges Mr. Hume with the meannefs of contradicting himfelf in 
a fit of difguft, and of being fw ayed. by paffion in pronouncing 
fentence upon his poetical works. Till he produces his evidence, 
this attack upon the eftablifhed character of Mr. Hume will have 
but little weight with the public, who have been long apprifed of 
his exemplary probity, and ftriét honour. Why fhould Dr, Beattie 
fuppofe that we thould be mifinformed by a difinterefted perfon, ‘and 
defire us to difbelieve his teftimony, when he would have us be-' 
lieve himfelf, who is not difinterefted ? Does he with to prove that 
** we believe in all unbelief ?”” 

The Dr. fays, ‘* I never had any perfonal pique at Mr. Hume.” 
The following extratts from his effay on truth we fhall prefent to the 

reader 
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reader, and leave him to judge whether the rage with which they 
are written does not indicate fomething more than pique? (p. 18.) 
“¢ Why fhould Humme’s principle and talents extort at once our 
efteem and deteftation, our applaufe ard contempt,” (p. 479.) 
¢* Why can I not devife an apology for thefe philofophers, to 
fcreen them from this dreadful imputation of being the plagues and 
enemies of mankind! Perhaps they do not themfelves believe their 
own tenets, but publifh them only as the meansof getting a name 
and fortune. But I hope this is not the cafe, God forbid that it 
fhould! For then the enormity of their guilt would furpafs all 
power of language ; we could only gaze at it and tremble. Com- 
pared with {uch wickednefs the crimes of the thief, the robber, 
the incendiar, would almoft difappear, &c. &c. &c. (page 481.) 
** Yet the traitors to human kind, the murderers of the human foul, 
how can you anfwer for it to your own hearts! Surely every fpark 
ef your generofity is extinguifhed for ever, if this confideration do 
not awaken in you the keeneft remorfe, and make you with in bit- 
ternefs of foul.—But I remonftrate in vain. All this mutt have 
often occurred to you, and been as often rejeéted frivolous. To 
plead with you on the principles of benevolence or generofity, is 
to adarefs you in a language you do not underftand,”’ &c. &c, From 
the whole ftrain of the Effay on Truth, it appears that the philo- 
fopher principally aimed at in thefe apoftrophes is Hume. Nay 
Dr. Beattie goes fo far as to attempt to prove that Hume was defti- 
tute of common fenfe, by telling us, (p. 47 and 48.) ** that a 
man defective in common fenfe may acquire learning, and may 
even poflefs genius to a certain degree: but the defeét of nature he 
can never fupply: a peculiar modification of fcepticifm, or credu- 
lity or levity will to the end of his life diftinguifh him from other 
men.”—Reader be not furprifed; it is Dr. Beattie who tells you 
this, the fame mau who has fpent a hundred pages of his Effay on 
Truth, in proving that all f{cience is founded on common fenfe, or 
on, what afterwards turns out to equivalent language, axioms or 
felf-evident propofitions! the fame man who has infinuated that 
Mr. Hame had a cold, unfeeling heart, and no imagination, though 
his account of Queen Mary’s death be an affecting tragedy, and 
much fuperior to the.eleyant Dr. Robertfon’s, who wrote after 
him, and whofe bufinefs it was much more than Hume’s to work 
upon our paffions; though h:s Epicurean, and many other parts 
ot his works breathe the true fpirit of poetry, aud thew clearly that 
he could never have relifhed the Dotor’s poems, ver/us inopes rerum 
mugeque canor@. 

It we are not mifinformed, Dr. Beattie owes more to Hume than 
he is aware of and ought therefore to pay more refpect to his me- 
mory. Hume, whom Lord Mansfield withed to fee often at. his 
table, being afked once by a common friend, why he did not of- 
tener favour his lorefhip with his company, replied that, though 
extremely fond of his lordfhip’s converfation, he could not pay 
him frequent vifits, becaufe he kept very low company, being al- 
ways furrounded with nothing but parfons and bifhops. This 
pleafantry procured Dr, Beattie his penfion. 
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